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THE SPECTATOR 


Many motorists today 
are confused by recent 
developments in motor oil 
and the claims of rival 
manufacturers 








EW KINDS OF MOTOR OILS. New 
claims for reduced engine wear. 
More engine power. Cleaner engines. In 
recent years there seem to have been so 
many new claims for motor oils that 
even the knowledgeable motorist is in 
danger of being confused. But choice of 
motor oil has such an important bearing 
on how well an engine runs and how 
long it lasts that most motorists will 
want to know the facts. Here they are. 
The motor oil situation in Britain 
changed dramatically when BP Energol 
‘Visco-static’ first appeared on the 
market. This was a revolutionary kind 
of oil, providing correct lubrication 
from ice cold to full engine heat, 
summer and winter. 

Most manufacturers have since fol- 
lowed with their own multi-grade oils. 
In the meantime the BP Energol 
‘Visco-static’ formulation has been con- 
siderably improved and it still offers 
unique advantages. 


A WIDER RANGE OF PROTECTION 


BP ‘Visco-static’ offers you a single oil 
that is never too thick and never too thin. 
For morning starting, BP ‘Visco-static’ 
acts like a free flowing winter grade oil. 
As your engine warms up, it acts as a 
medium grade oil would at that tem- 
perature. And if, in summer, you make 
your engine run very hard, as on the 
motorway, BP ‘Visco-static’ becomes 
like a heavy grade oil which has ample 
body even at the hottest part of the 
engine. 
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ARE THE FACTS? 





LOWEST ENGINE WEAR EVER 
Because it has the correct viscosity to 
give perfect lubrication always, BP 
‘Visco-static’ makes a big reduction in 
engine wear. The danger time for 
engine wear has always been the first 
few minutes after a cold start. In fact, 
this normally accounts for most wear in 
the life of an engine. But BP ‘Visce-static’ 
has put an end to this heavy wear com- 
pletely. The result is a substantial 
reduction in total wear, so that your 
engine does many thousands of extra 
miles before overhaul. 

BP ‘Visco-static’ is recommended by 
Rolls-Royce for all their post-war 
models. 





NO NEED TO CHANGE OiL TO 
SUIT THE SEASON 


Another big advantage with BP 
‘Visco-static’ is that you do not need to 
change your oil when the season 
changes. BP ‘Visco-static’ is right for 
every season the whole year through. 
You will, however, need to make 
regular oil changes as recommended in 
your car handbook. 


TO GET THE MOST BENEFIT FROM 
BP ‘VISCO-STATIC’ 


Oniy use BP ‘Visco-static’ if your 
engine is in good condition. For the 
best results, be sure to have your 
engine drained completely and refilled 
with BP ‘Visco-static’. Ask for it by 
name. Make sure too that your garage 
always tops up with it. Although BP 
‘Visco-static’ costs a little more it is 
still worth it in terms of longer engine 
life. 

Things go better on BP ‘Visco-static’. 
BP ENERGOL—THE BEST OF THE 
ORDINARY OILS 
For those motorists who prefer an 
ordinary oil there is BP Energol which 

is available in all regular grades. 
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FREE BOOKLET 
| If you would lke the complete 
| technical story of BP ‘Visco-static’ 
write to BP (Dept. K12), P.O. Box 
No. 226, Publicity House, Finsbu 
Market, London, E.C.2. 


BP ‘Visco-static’ for longer engine life 
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z Portrait of the Week— 


MAJOR YURI ALEXEYEVITCH GAGARIN, of the Soviet 
Air Force, was launched into space, circled the 
globe, and returned alive. The trial opened in 
Jerusalem of Adolf Eichmann, a German, for 
crimes against humanity in general, and against 
the Jewish people in particular 


* 


|} aT ONE OF HIS infrequent press conferences, 
jattended by 500 journalists, President de Gaulle 
lsaid that he was certain that the future of 
| Algeria was as an independent State, and that 
| France did not want to rule the country by force. 
| 





1 But he made it clear that Algeria would be the 
er by complete secession, and the gainer by 
retaining an association with France, Ethiopian 
troops of the UN forces in Elisabethville cap- 
ed white mercenaries fighting for Katanga— 
st of them white South Africans. Only one 





gation—that of Portugal—voted against yet | 
ther United, Nations resolution condemning 
| South African apartheid, Britain at last standing | 
to be counted amongst the righteous Jomo 
hk itta, who is now politely referred to as “Mr.’ 
the Kenya Government, though still under 
icons. held a press conference, just like 


sident de Gaulle 


* 


} A )VERNMENT WHITE PAPER proposed that the | 
| nationalised industries—-though it didn’t make | 
very clear which—should make ends meet | 
i five-year period, raising their charges if | 
cessary. A strike of BBC TV electricians and | 
of trawler skippers fizzled out, and at Wands- | 
rth Gaol prisoners refused to obey orders and 
work in the laundry as a protest against the | 
ushment of one of their fellows. Sixty-seven 
ing-back-the-birch Tory MPs (not counting two 
tellers) voted against the Government in the big- 
st back-bench revolt for ten years, and other 
fories abstained, The Government got by, in the 
lebate on the Criminal Justice Bill. with the help 
| the Opposition. Another revolting Tory, Lord 
lisbury, who was charged by Lord Alexander 
Hillsborough in the House of Lords with not 
iving declared his interest when debating Central 
\frica, resigned from the board of the British 
south Africa Company because, it was said, of 
edical advice not to overwork 


* 


{— SOVIET GOVERNMENT, which goes to some 
ouble to ensure that no books are translated into 
Russian for publication in the Soviet Union unless 
show the West in an unfavourable light, is 

to translate and publish Sir Anthony Eden's 
nemoirs. A Soviet submarine officer defected to 
the West. and the Daily Mail reported that Francis 
Powers, the U2 spy pilot. would soon be released 
by the Soviet authorities and would elect to stay 
in the Soviet Union. In a speech in the United | 
States Mr. Macmillan said that the Communist 
bloc was stronger than ever and the West as 
eak as usual, and that the West ought to buck 
ideas up. A day or so later President Kennedy 

ynised to strengthen NATO. 


* 


HSH CAR MANUFACTURERS took orders worth 

t | million at the International Automobile 
Show in New York, and boasted that the export 
slump was over. No mention was made of whether 
spare parts or services would be available for the 
cars they had sold, Meanwhile, United States 
1uthorities, reducing dollar expenditure overseas, 
imposed restrictions on the purchase of British 
cars by American servicemen in this country, and 
their free transport back to the United States. 
The Conservative Party did well in the county | 
council elections, and Lord Morrison resigned 
the presidency of the Association of Municipal 
Corporations because it agreed. on the whole, 
with the recommendations of the Royal Com- 
mission on Local Government in Greater London 
which, he said, would destroy the LCC and, ‘as a 
| Londoner, | resent it.’ 
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ANSWERS 


HE language in which the communiqués that 
‘Sasa follow international discussions 
are couched rarely bears much relation to any 
known tongue; this, however, no longer causes 
any great difficulty, since we have all learnt to 
ranslate readily. A more serious problem is that 
the jargon used is the same for those talks and 
conferences at which something useful is decided 
as for the other kind. It is impossible, for in- 
stance. to deduce the category into which the 
discussions between President Kennedy and Mr 
Macmillan fell from a reading of the com- 
muniqué. That the two men would ‘reach a very 
high level of agreement’ on their ‘estimate of the 
nature of the problems’ was never in much 
coubt; but it gives no clue to the solutions of 
the problems, which are rather more important 
Similarly, most of us were prepared for the two 
men to discuss how their countries ‘can help 
to strengthen the free world as a whole’ and to 
consider ‘what measures it might be advisable 
to take 
and adaptability of the Atlantic community in 
a changing world, and many of us would even 
have been ready to hear a little of any plans that 
Were made for that strengthening and ensuring 
And ‘the urgency and importance of further 
steps towards the economic and political unity of 


Europe’ have never been in doubt. But is Britain 


to ensure the cohesion, effective 


ss 


going to join the Common Market or is she 
not? 

It is argued that formal communique, do rot 
provide the best means of announcing deci. ons 
as far-reaching as these would have been :f they 
had been taken. But this is only the surface 
reflection of the problem. Beneath it lies the 
whole question of whether such meetings are 
worthwhile at all. During his campaign for the 
Presidency, Mr. Kennedy made it plain that he 
viewed such international summitry with toler- 
ance at most, and there is no reason to suppose 
that he has warmed to the idea since. 


REQUIRED 


President Kennedy's friendly words about Mr. 
Macmillan can be partly attributed to a natural 
Gesire to counter some of the wild talk going on 
about his blunt language to the Prime Minister 
during the talks. and partly to a genuine appre- 
ciation of the special importance of the Anglo- 
American alliance. All the same, the special 
importance of the relations between our country 
and the President’s—-vis-d-vis the relations be- 
tween, say, France or Germany (and still more, 
Continental Europe as a whole) and the United 
States—is a great deal smaller than Mr. Mac- 
millan would care to recognise in public, and it 
is still shrinking. If Britain is to pull anything like 
her weight in the counsels of the West, let alone 
reinforce her special position in the Atlantic 
alliance. some hard questions must be answered, 
and soon, in language more readily intelligible 
than the international gobbledygook of com- 
muniqueés. 

First. what is the Government actually going 
to do about our H-bomb? It is certainly, as Mr. 
Macmillan said in his speech to the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology ‘undesirable 
to alarm and perhaps endanger the world 
by appearing gratuitously to encourage the 
uncontrolled spread of nuclear weapons from 
country to country. But what is Britain doing to 
spread? Iy Mr. Macmillan now willing 
for Britain to give up her own ‘deterrent’ if 
France will do the same? And if not, how does 
he propose to help stop the spread ‘from country 
And why can 


to country” of nuclear weapons? 


he not make clear what precisely it is he has in 
mind? 

As for Europe, it can hardly be doubted that 
President Kennedy urged Mr. Macmillan to 
bring Britain into the Common Market. Did the 
Prime Minister agree? If not, what has he to 
propose”? Certainly, no form of compromise will 
be acceptable to the Six; they have made it cleat 
that Britain will not be allowed to join with her 
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fingers crossed. Then are we going to bow to the 
inevitable and join, or to continue pretending that 
the contracting Commonwealth and the device— 
inadequate from the beginning—of the Seven 
will suffice to meet the challenge of the Com- 
mon Market? Or is Mr. Macmillan simply cal- 
culating that the economic deluge will not come 
until after he is safely tucked up in the House 
of Lords? 

These are not empty questions; they vitally 
affect the lives of us all. What happens to 
Western defence, what happens to Britain's 
economy, are not subjects to be spread thickly 
with platitudes and put away for storage. Mr 
Macmillan may be willing to wait indefinitely 
before making up his mind; but the problems 
are not static. They are dynamic; and they will 
ceme and take answers for themselves if he does 
rot provide them. 


The Dead Awaken 


HE Spectator has frequently been critical of 
bi sub judice rule with reference to legal 
proceedings in this country, and in particular 
to the attempts that are made to extend the 
boundaries of its operation. But this week, in 
Jerusalem, there began a trial in which, even if 
there were any legally binding bar to its discus- 
sion, such a prohibition would be demonstrably 
absurd. The principle that every man is innocent 
until found guilty is a good one, but Eichmann’s 
crimes have been too well, too often and too 
irrefutably documented for the observance of 
that principle in this case, where comment in this 
country is concerned, not to smack of hypocrisy. 

But other considerations arise. Grave doubts 
have been expressed. by many well-qualified 
authorities, as to the very competence of the 
Israeli court to try Eichmann (it is the chief 
defence submission); the distinguished American 
jurist, Mr Telford Taylor, who led the American 
prosecution team at the Nuremberg Trials, and 
who will be reporting on the Eichmann trial for 
the Spectator, has powerfully argued that Eich- 
mann should have been tried either in Federal 
Germany or before some international court 
possibly a re-convened Nuremberg Tribunal. 

These arguments have substance. The State of 
Israel did not even exist when Eichmann’s un- 
imaginably terrible crimes were being committed; 
moreover, the Nazis did not murder only Jews, 
and the fact that their wickedness was mainly 
directed against the Jews strengthens the feeling 
that the people who most desire vengeance 
against him should not have tried him. And there 
is the added point that the State of Israel cer- 
tainly cannot speak in the name of Jewry as a 
whole; many Jews vigorously dissent from Mr. 
Ben-Gurion’s claim to be their voice. And such 
dissent is justified; the Israeli attitude is tan- 
tamount to a suggestion that Jews outside Israel 
have either no national /ocus standi or no 
Judaism, and also that Israel is a State quite 
different in kind from all others. 


Nevertheless, the holding of the trial is an 
Israeli fait accompli. (The kidnapping of Eich- 
mann in Argentina must cast further doubts on 
the legality of the proceedings, though it might be 
said that the Argentine Government had signally 
failed to find him in fifteen years, just as the sug- 


gestion that he should have been tried in Federal 
Germany would have sounded more convincing 
if Dr. Adenauer had asked for his extradition.) 
And a study of the fifteen-count indictment 
reveals that there is more in the Israeli claim to be 
properly qualified to try him than has yet 
emerged. 

He is accused, to begin with, of various ‘crimes 
against the Jewish people’ And these charges 
are brought under a law passed in Israel in 
1950—-the Nazi and Nazi Collaborators Punish- 
ment Law Of course, this statute still dues not 
give the Israelis the right in international law to 
try Eichmann for deeds done before it was 
passed, but at any rate it exculpates them from 
the charge of passing a special law for him— 
which is exactly what the Nuremberg Tribunal 
did. Indeed, the Nuremberg Tribunal’s legal 
competence Was even more questionable than 
that, for it did not rest on any statutes of any 
countries even ad hoc and retrospective ones. 

The second group of charges concerns ‘crimes 
against humanity’—precisely the offence of 
which the Nuremberg defendants were accused. 
At least the Israelis can now argue that they 
have the Nuremberg precedent to go on; those 
who have never argued against the competence 
of the Nuremberg Tribunal (and it is only fair 
to point out that some notable voices have been 
raised against it over the vears) can hardly now 
object to the Israelis’ use of its charges against a 
man who, had he been in captivity at the time, 
would certainly have shared the dock at Nurem- 
berg with his Nazi colleagues and masters. And 
similarly, the third group of charges is of ‘mem- 
bership in a hostile organisation’; in each case 
the organisation in question (the SS, the SD and 
the Gestapo) was ruled a criminal organisation, 
membership of which was itself an offence, by 
the Nuremberg Tribunal. 

Of the wider ‘political’ questions of the wis- 
dom of the decision to try him in Israel, and the 
effects of the trial on international feeling about 
Jews in general and Israel in particular, there are 
much graver doubts. It may be that Mr. Ben- 
Gurion has plans to hand Eichmann over for 
sentence, after a verdict which cannot be in any 
doubt, to some other Government or court—it is 
worth remembering, after all, that Eichmann is 
formally ‘wanted’ in every country in Europe that 
was ever occupied by the Nazis, including Ger- 
many. This might smack of hand-washing; and 
since the alternative can hardly help smacking of 
revenge it is difficult to see what the Israeli 
Government, once the decision to try him there 





SPRING BOOKS—II 


Next week’s Spectator will include the 
second part of our Spring Books supple- 
ment. Among the reviews will be Lord 
Altrincham on Lord Attlee’s Memoirs; 
James Joll on A. J. P. Taylor’s The Origins 
of the Second World War; Charles Curran, 
MP, on The Birth of the Bomb, by Ronald 
Clark. Other reviewers’ will include 
Marghanita Laski, Geoffrey Barraclough. 
Bernard Bergonzi, Christopher Hill and 
Ronald Bryden. 

Special articles will include a discussion 
by D. W. Brogan of Mrs. Kennedy’s role 
in American public life, and a report by 
Bernard Levin on Budget Day. 
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had been irrevocably taken, could do. Nobody, 
after all, suggests that hanging or shooting Eich- 
mann cculd possibly constitute retribution for 
crimes on the scale of those he committed. Ihe 
only sentence that might is one of keeping him 
alive: ‘then must the Jew be merciful’ indeed 


High Time. Too 


HE Government's announcement that our 

United Nations representative would trom 
now on volte against South Africa in the UN 
within a carefully circumscribed area of questions 
relating to apartheid is to be welcomed, bela'ed 
though it is. And the first exercise of this new 
policy, on the resolution in the Political Commit- 
tee which condemned the apartheid policy of the 
South African Government (by 93 to [— 
Portugal), was a good choice We used to vole on 
South Africa’s side on these questions (and pretty 
unpleasant company we found ourselves in. tow); 
after Sharpeville we began to abstain. and now, 
after the Commonwealth Prime Ministers Con- 
ference, we have taken the plunge that well over 
nine-tenths of the UN took long ago. Of 
reservations that Mr. Smithers made in his 
announcement at the UN, one of which came 
immediately into play during the first votes, some 
make more sense than others. Though Canada 
voted for the resolution calling for sanctions to 
be applied against South Africa, we were joined 
by Australia, New Zealand and our NATO allies 
in Opposing it, and probably rightly; for the first 
time it looks as if Dr. Verwoerd’s position tn 
South Africa is weakening, and the outside world 
should be wary of doing anything to strengthen 
it. Our abstention on the paragraph of the ma 
resolution which dealt with ‘separate and co! 
lective action’ might seem over-cautious, but can 
probably be justified Less easily distinguishable 
from mere temporising is the decision to abstain 
when South-West Africa is under discussion. Thx 
Government's reason is the threadbare sub jud 
argument; the problem of South-West Africa 
currently before the World Court. But many 
the resolutions which the Political Committee 
or General Assembly are called on to pass o 
reject do not touch the substance of the South 
West Africa problem—that is, whether South 
Africa is responsible to the United Nations for 
the administration of it, which is the only issue 
before the Court: they deal with such matters as 
South Africa’s refusal to allow UN observers 
into the territory. 

But most regrettable is the Governments 
decision to continue abstaining on resolutions 
which declare apartheid to be a cause of ‘inter- 
national friction’ and ‘a threat to peace.” Britain 
used to vote with South Africa because she 
claimed that apartheid was an internal matter, 
over which the UN had no jurisdiction. If our 
delegate has now been instructed to vote against 
South Africa, it is presumably because this argu- 
ment is no longer deemed applicable. But how 
can it have ceased to be applicable if apartheid 
has not become such a threat? And if it still has 
not become such a threat how can we vote against 
South Africa at all? This lack of logic only re- 
inforces the view that for the UN to pass resolu- 
tions condemning apartheid could never, and 
cannot now, be properly construed as ‘inter- 
ference. It is no more than comment; and if the 
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UN cannot even comment on the conduct of a 
member it is a poor creature indeed. 

Still, none of this should prevent the Govern- 
ment being commended for its decision. The 
only way in which Dr. Verwoerd and his col- 
leagues can possibly be brought either to regain 
their sanity or to get out of the way in favour 
of those who have never lost it is for the world 


to increase the pressure upon her, and to increase 
the sense of isolation that condemnations of this 
sort must inspire. 

It is even possible that, if the isolation and 
abhorrence in which South Africa stands today 
were to be increased sufficiently, Dr Verwoerd 
might even be brought to realise what apartheid 


feels like. 


A Time to Decide 


From DARSIE 


RESIDENT DE GAULLE’s press conference had 
. unhappy air of baked meats intended for 
arriage coldly furnishing forth a funeral. Per- 
ips the coffin is empty and the marriage will 
really take place. But there was no disguising the 
altered circumstances in which the President was 
speaking. The press conference had been meant 
for the fifth day of the Evian negotiations, called 
This press conference had 
a particularly violent 


at 
h 


off a fortnight ago. 
instead been preceded by 
week setting everyone’s nerves on edge. The 
bomb at the Bourse had been only one of a score 
of plastic explosions in the Paris area since the 
beginning of the year, though, apart from that 
which killed the Mayor of Evian, it was the only 
one with serious casualties. It was followed by 
others including a bang just round the corner 
from the Elysée and almost on the doorstep of 
the Sdreté Nationale on the morning of the press 
conference. The nation was still waiting to learn 
that the police were really on the trail of these 
Right-wing conspirators 

In cost to human life the activities of the 
Moslem terrorists in France had been much 
They included the hideous raid on a 


Graver. 


suburban hospital by one group of Algerian 
nationalists seeking to finish off the wounded 
leader of a rival group and in the process shoot- 
ing at random into a ward during the time 


allotted to visitors. Since two local Moslem 
leaders of the rival groups were lying wounded 
in the hospital (fifty-eight Algerian patients in all) 
s not even certain which the raiders were try- 

g to kill, nor, therefore, whether they got the 
‘ht one, nor indeed which of the two rival 
ynalist organisations was responsible. What 
ordinary Frenchman is likely to remember is 
that a dozen French patients and their friends 
e wounded and that at all events when the 
original unsuccessful attempt at murder was 
vade, a Frenchman was killed by mistake; that 
another Frenchman was killed by Algerian 
terrorists on his honeymoon in mistake for a 
policeman a few days earlier; that a French child 
of eight was wounded in her bed in her home 
it St. Quentin during another similar shooting 
match; that four 
Algerian were wounded in Roubaix when an 
Algerian fired into a Moslem café of contrary 


Frenchmen and only one 


ws; and that a French policeman was mur- 
dered in a Paris suburb together with the taximan 
vho tried to catch the murderer. Such happen- 
do not make for the ‘serenity’ which the 
President frequently 


idjunct to peace-making 


advocates as a desirable 
While the references 
violence were few in his press conference, the 


reflections of disappointment and irritations, with 


XUM 


GILLIE 


PARIS 


difficulty mastered, were many. Of the press con- 
ference originally intended by the President there 
were large traces, above all his contemptuous 
denunciation of colonialism as out-of-date and 
the declaration that he had long been convinced 
of the inevitability of a completely independent 
Algeria. Future greatness, he said, depended on 
a country’s development of its own resources. 
During all this part of the speech, one could 
almost hear the hissing of right-minded French 
patriots like so many snakes under the stones of 
a desolate valley. But having completed the work 
of years in thus outraging the Right, the Presi- 
dent did not go on to say anything that would 
give much satisfaction to the rebel leaders, or, 
above all, calm their suspicions. The question, he 
said. was the future of Algeria, how to hold the 
referendum at which the Algerians would decide 
whether they wanted independence with a com- 
plete breach from France or independence in 
co-operation with France. They could have 
either, but the former would inevitably mean the 
immediate end of very substantial French eco- 
nomic assistance and the expulsion of Algerians 
from France. In discussing these two alternatives, 
the President distinctly referred to his wish to 
consult on the problem with other Algerian ten- 
dencies than the ‘rebellion’ and the possibility of 
regrouping the Algerians who wish to remain 
French in enclaves on the coast that could be 
defended if the rest of the country decided to 
break with France. It was a reference to the 
intention of discussing with the now quite 
unrepresentative MNA as well as with the FLN 
(the rebel organisation) that occasioned, though 


it may not necessarily have caused, the decision 


$01 


of the latter not to come to Evian. The President 
after speaking of the rebels’ ‘illusions’ referred 
to France’s intention of continuing to construct 
her own Algerian Algeria if the rebel government 
does not negotiate 

These are all themes that infuriate the rebel 
leaders—and the last of them may itself well be 
based on a grave illusion. Will Moslems still co- 
operate in the present ‘Algérisation’ of the 
Algerian administration and local government 
without the prospect of a negotiation to ease the 
road from working under France to serving the 
new Algerian republic? 

The President insisted rightly enough on the 
French army’s present effective control of much 
the greater part of Algeria. But the Moslem 
demonstrations in Algiers last December showed 
that with the armed rebellion crushed mass move- 
ments of protest and obstruction such as Algeria 
has not yet seen, might follow. France cannot 
now possibly revert to the methods of General 
Massu. The President is presumably hoping to 
demonstrate to the rebel leaders that, though he 
can become their friend in negotiations, they have 
nothing to gain by a refusal to talk. All the con- 
cessions that France can make before the nego- 
tiations have been made. He may even be hoping 
to split the rebel government. 

The rebels are in fact faced with a decision on 
a very real issue. They are very conscious of 
fighting not only for independence but for a revo- 
lution. Would independence in co-operation with 
France involve abandoning the revolution and 
submitting to a velvet-gloved neo-colonialism? 
Do they want independence on the bourgeois con- 
ditions that have so far accompanied it in Tunisia 
and Morocco, even if this could bring in the next 
few years a substantial increase of prosperity for 
the masses? Indeed, not only would this pros- 
pect disappear if they refuse the French offer, but 
the expulsion of 400,000 Algerian workers in 
France would itself mean starvation in hundreds 
of villages. The rebel leaders have so far thought 
that they can extract further concessions before 
negotiating. President de Gaulle has refused to 
move, while repeating with even more emphasis 
his original offer. Has an irresistible force met 
an immovable object? Are France and Algeria 
wasting their strengths in hopeless intransigence 
) 


or is there an opening somewhere? 
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Asian Discrimination 


By CHRISTOPHER HOLLIS 


ouTH Arrica’s departure from the Common- 
Secon has inevitably called forth both 
accusations and confessions that the hands of 
other Commonwealth countries are not wholly 
clean. It is answered that, whatever their sins, 
they at least are not precisely the same sins as 
those of South Africa India has her caste 
system, but it can fairly be said that the Indian 
Government was in no way responsible for that 
system. It inherited it and is opposed to it—even 


_if its measures against it have not so far been 


very effective. The Government of Ghana can 
be called a tyrannical Government, but’ its 
tyranny is not a racial tyranny. Australia and 
Canada have their strict racial immigration 
quotas. But, whether or not it be desirable to 
exclude Asians from your territory, to say that 
they cannot come in is at any rate quite different 
from treating them as inferiors when they are in 
It is indeed true that the only reason why 
Australia and Canada do not today find them- 
selves faced with a formidable native problem— 
the Australians from the Aborigines and the 
Canadians from the Red Indians—is that the 
Australians and Canadians of three generations 
ago kept down their native populations by killing 
them. The treatment of natives in Australia and 
Canada then was certainly incomparably worse 
than the treatment of blacks by the South 
Africans today. The British with Ireland at their 
doorstep certainly cannot afford self-righteous- 
ness. It is only a little more than a century since 
the Times frankly confessed that the object of 
British policy in Ireland was that ‘a Catholic 
Celt would be as rare on the banks of the Liffey 
as a red man on the eastern seaboard of 
America.’ Nevertheless what is done is done and 
it is to little purpose today to waste too much 
time in condemning Englishmen, Australians or 
Canadians for the sins of their great-grand- 
parents. 

So it can be for the most part argued that 
South Africa is a special case. Yet there is with- 
in the Commonwealth at least one example of 
racial persecution every bit as intense, and every 
bit as governmentally inspired as that of the 
South African Government—that in Ceylon. A 
few years ago I was speaking at a meeting on 
racial problems in Dublin. (Irish self-government 
is at last justifying itself. The rule of the old men 
occupied in their interminable and sterile de- 
bates about the rights and wrongs of the Civil 
War is now coming to an end, and in Dublin 
today one often comes across free and untram- 
melled debate about the affairs of the world, 
such as it is no longer common to find in Eng- 
land, which one enters as if one had passed 
through a baize door, by which all noise of reality 
has been shut out. It would do Englishmen a lot 
of good to realise how much Ireland has gone 
ahead of them in these last years.) At this meet- 
ing there was much talk of the familiar sort of 
the wickedness of apartheid policies in South 
Africa. Then up there got on the platform a little 
man who said that he fully agreed with every- 
thing that had been said in condemnation of the 


South African Government but that the suffer- 
ings of the blacks in South Africa were as 
nothing to the sufferings of his people at the 
hands of his Government. He was a Tamil, 
speaking of the Government of Ceylon. the 
Governineni (as it then was) of Mr. Bandara- 
naike. He produced a very formidable dossier of 
facts to support his contention. 

Indeed his general case can hardly be in dis- 
pute. We make an absurd mistake if we assume, 
as so many do, that racial discrimination in the 
modern world is only of whites against blacks. 
I] knew Mr. Bandaranaike ever since he and | 
were officers together in the Oxford Union and 
saw him very shortly before his death. I had for 
him an affection, but that he was a fanatical 
racialist beside whom Dr. Verwoerd looks some- 
times little better than a parlour pink, he himself 
would have been the last to deny. His policies 
have today been adopted with even greater 
fanaticism by his widow, who thinks herself 
vowed to a holy cause in implementing them. 

The Government's policy is one of suppressing 
the Tamil language as an official language and, 
as the Tamils allege, of imposing upon them the 


Letter of the Law 


Ipsos Custodes 


By R. A. CLINE 


orS the English system of law afford any 
better protection to the victims of oppressive 
administration than continental systems such as 
the ever vigilant French Conseil d’état? The un- 
committed will probably have deferred making 
up their minds in order to see whether the new 
Council (which was set up on the recommenda- 
tion of Sir Oliver Franks to hear grievances) is 
effective. At this moment the Council has before 
it Major Aubrey Buxton’s now celebrated com- 
plaint. It will be remembered that, after an un- 
happy battle in the Courts (described in this 
column many, many legal terms ago), Major 
Buxton managed to persuade a town-planning 
inspector that a neighbouring gravel-pit could 
not be worked without damaging his land. The 
inspector accordingly reported to his Minister 
that permission ought not to be granted for the 
gravel-pit to be worked. But the Minister thought 
otherwise and Major Buxton now alleges that the 
Minister had been taking advice from one of his 
more knowing colleagues and that he, Major 
Buxton, was therefore improperly deprived of 
tlie right to challenge what passed between them. 
On the rights and wrongs of the case no com- 
ment need yet be made and in any case someone 
will be saying that the matter is sub judice! But 
what does give rise to anxiety about our system 
is the enormous role played by sheer luck. For if 
only the Departments of State and of Local 
Government play their cards skilfully enough 
and there are no leaks, there is nothing 
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Buddhist religion. The Tamils, who are in the 
majority in the northern and eastern provinces, 
have replied to this with a policy of passive re- 
sistance, or satyagraha, which has virtually 
brought the administration in those provinces to 
a standstill. Before she left for the Common- 
wealth Conference Mrs. Bandaranaike appeaied 
to the Tamils to call off their campaign and 
promised them consideration of their grievances 
if they did so But the Tamils thoughi tha $ 
was merely a trick to save Mrs Bandaranaike 
embarrassment at the Conference. not concery- 
ing it possible that she would dare to take a 
stand against racialism with the Tamil question 
unsettled—in which, of course. they were wrong 
They had been so often deceived before that 
they were in no mind to make a concession ‘o 
mere words of vague goodwill. Now. with the 
Conference behind her, Mrs. Bandaranaike 
threatens the Tamils ‘that they must take fu 
responsibility for the consequences that must 
necessarily flow’ should the Government ‘be 
compelled to restore law and order by other 
means.’ The Tamil resistance has so far avoided 
violence, but the reply to it is ominous. One dves 
not want to prophesy Sharpeville or calamity, 
but, if it is to be avoided, it is urgently neces 
sary that Mrs. Bandaranaike practise in her own 
country a policy which bears some relation to the 
policy which she so eloquently recommends 
others. 


the victim can do about it, nothing to report to 
the Franks Council. The processes of legal con- 
trol only operate effectively if there is full and 
frank disclosure by all parties. 

Unfortunately such disclosure is not in the 
least obligatory under the law as it stands. A 
recent case in the High Court shows very clearly 
how utterly fortuitous is the way in which facts 
may come to light, facts which are the very 
springboard for judicial protection of administra- 
live victims, without which the judges are power- 
less to intervene and which could so easily have 
remained in obscurity. 

In 1958 the London County Council turned its 
corporate attention to a block of flats in Camber- 
well and made a compulsory purchase order. The 
leaseholders of the block, who had a ninety-nine 
year lease, Were keen to convert the premises but 
the LCC refused them planning permission. So 
they consulted with the freeholders who owned 
the building and both parties decided to fight 
the LCC order. They lodged their objections and 
the usual public inquiry was ordered to be held 
But then an odd thing happened. A few days 
before the inquiry the freeholders quite sud- 
denly withdrew their objections and pulled out 
of the inquiry. The leaseholders found them- 
selves left to go it alone. The inquiry du'y came 
on and in the course of cross-examination of an 
LCC witness the reason for the freeho!ders’ with- 
drawal became all too intelligible. The LCC and 
the freeholders had entered into an arrangement 
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THE UNIVERSITY UNION. Schweppshire’s Oldbrick defers to tradition but it 
also reserves the right to be more so. Example: in the older universities Usual 
Stuff formed the basis of education. General cultural amelioration existed, in 
fact it was often said that actually really that was what one went there for. People 
were inclined to join Groups, originate film societies, or play some form of 
cello; yet the thing never achieved higher than Outside Activity status. 

But at Oldbrick, Outside is Inside. Once the student has passed Irresponsions 
and Tinigo he can take his degree in, say, Union Debating. Here, indeed, we 
actually see them on the spot studying for their D.E.B.S.0.C. It is possible to 
obtain an Artsmastery in sitting in official positions with poise and imperturb- 
ability; a Baccalaureate in being a member of an audience with informality and 
indifference; anda Pestmastership in making visiting notabilities feel awkward and 
out of place by confining them to one small sherry two hours before speaking 
time, and preparing the way for their appearance by a flood of incomprehensible 
local references in order to confuse them with inexplicable laughter. A minor 
Exhibitionism, worth £8 a year, is given (see inset) for the preparation of the 
prepared impromptu. 
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with each other, the effect of which was shortly 
this: if the LCC got their order confirmed, then 
the freehulders undertook to pay £2,000 towards 
the cost of rehousing the tenants in the block; 
the LCC fcr its part would buy out the lease- 
holders, hand over the building to the freeholders 
and not proceed with compulsory purchase at 
all! This would leave the field free to the free- 
holders who would be able to develop the block 
te their heart’s content Which on the face of 
it was pretty cool Notwithstanding these revela- 
tions, the inspector came down in favour of the 
LCC. He recommended that the compulsory 
purchase order (which the LCC were not going to 
use) be confirmed and the Minister duly did so. 

Now by the purest piece of luck the whole of 
this remarkable arrangement was set out in a 
letter from the LCC to the freeholders, making 
it clear beyond doubt that a firm and final agree- 
ment had been reached By a further piece of 
good fortune, counsel elicited the actual letter 
by his cross-examination. The letter was vital, but 
untii that moment it had never been disclosed. 
Without it the Court’s power to interfere was 
questionable. With it Mr. Justice Ashworth 
found himself able to hold that the LCC’s de- 
clared intention to acquire something compul- 
sorily and then to give it away again was ultra 
vires and he quashed the order. Describing the 
letter as a vital piece of ammunition, the Judge 
expressed surprise that ‘the Minister with all 
those who advise him and are fully acquainted 
with the complex housing provisions which 
prevail today’ should have thought fit to confirm 
the order. 

Heart-warming though it is to know that. the 
executive can still be controlled by the judiciaty, 
the conviction remains that there is something 
a little too chancy about the whole business, that 
the terms of trade are still running hard in favour 
of the administrators, and will continue to do so 
until disclosure of relevant documents on the 
widest possible scale is made obligatory. 


* 


In a recent article which appeared in these 
columns on the English Bar there was a brief 
comment on the connection between politics and 
the Bench. The appointment by the Labour 
Government of large numbers of justices of the 
peace solely on their political connections and 
activities was cited as an example. Many corre- 
spondents have objected that this was an unfair 
example on the grounds (a) that there are local 
advisory panels whose members recommend the 
Lord Chancellor on these appointments and (5) 
that the Labour Government merely redressed 
the balance finding that Tories had come to out- 
number Socialists in the local courts. But the fact 
is that these advisory panels are themselves 
largely staffed by political people from both 
parties; their recommendations are naturally in- 
fluenced by their political associations. As for 
the second ground, this would appear to show 
conclusively that the example was a good one. 
Why appoint politicians of any colour to these 
tribunals where they will be required to adjudi- 
cate upon issues such as town-planning applica- 
tions, issues in which a Left- or Right-wing 
attitude could make it hard indeed for a 
magistrate to remember his oath? 
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Hospitals versus Patients 


By SUSAN CATLING 


AVE you ever been run over by a bus, or 

had acute appendicitis after 6 p.m.? If you 
have, and have lived to tell the tale | expect 
you share my feeling that Enoch Powell might 
well employ himself in doing something for those 
unhappy persons who happen to be taken to 
hospital as emergency cases 

I was one; and I received the routine treat- 
ment for emergency cases At 6.15 p.m., what 
had been a severe stomach ache suddenly turned 
into pain remarkably like that experienced in the 
final stage of childbirth—only I wasn't pregnant. 
At 6.45 my GP arrived, examined me, and said 
he believed my appendix had ruptured. He rang 
for an ambulance, and then rang the hospital 
nearest my home to ask for my immediate admis- 
s‘on, informing the hospital of his diagnosis. 

At 7.15 the ambulance drivers appeared and 
with considerable skill transferred me into some 
kind of stretcher which they got down the steep, 
winding stairs between my bedroom and my 
front door (I observed that if pain is bad enough, 
one literally cannot move, even a hand). | was 
driven to the hospital, brought in, and laid on a 
bed-table in the admissions room. 

From then on, I am vague about the time; | 
was not always conscious. But I was aware of 
voices on the other side of the partition discussing 
the patients who had apparently been brought in 
ahead of me. I wondered when my turn would 
come. I hoped it would be soon. 

When it came, I was questioned and externally 
examined by the sister. She said I seemed to have 
acute appendicitis, and went away. 

In time, the houseman arrived. He questioned 
me and examined me. He said I seemed to have 
acute appendicitis, and went away. 

In time, the registrar arrived. He questioned 
me and examined me. He said it was his view 
that I did not have appendicitis, acute or other- 
wise. He thought it would be a good thing if I 
was X-rayed. He added that it would take a little 
while to get the X-ray department functioning, as 
everyone there had gone home. He went away. 

After what seemed to be a particularly long 
period of time, I remember the efforts of some- 
one to hold me vertical while an X-ray was taken. 
I was then carried into a ward and undressed by 
the nurses. I asked what time it was. It was 1.30 
a.m.; I had been in the hospital for six hours. 

Some time after that the registrar reappeared 
and said that when the theatre was free he 
intended operating to see just what was the 
matter with me. I was asked to write my name 
on a piece of paper saying the surgeon had my 
permission to do what he thought necessary. As 
he had mentioned that he thought the difficulty 
might be with my ovaries, I refused to sign the 
paper until he assured me that if that particular 
suspicion proved correct, he would not do any- 
thing drastic without first discussing the matter 
with me or a member of my family. I signed 
the paper. 

When I last asked the time, the answer was 
two o'clock. After that I was preoccupied with 
swallowing a tube into my stomach. Some time 
after that, I was anesthetised. 


Later on Saturday I came out of the ances. 
thesia Besides the tube in my stomach, there was 
another one which fed into my wrist. I learned 
that my appendix had been removed Peritonitis 
was far advanced 

* 

My experience suggests that something must be 
done so that patients brought in emergency into 
British hospitals are seen by a Specialist and 
treated without delay While appendicitis can 
often bear delay, many other things can’t Quick 
and correct diagnosis is obviously essential 

To have specialists on duty in the emergency 
ward can be achieved without appreciable added 
costs to the taxpayer. It can be done by scrapping 
the casualty departments in eight out of ten hos- 
pitals and organising efficiently the casualty 
services in the remaining two to provide a 
twenty-four-hour service 

At the moment, it is the rare hospital whic! $ 
a consultant in charge of its casualty depuart- 
ment. In most, there is no one in charge [his 
means there is no one to report to a higher ad- 
ministrative authority on ways to improve the 
service. It also means that the junior doctors are 
working without adequate supervision If the 


young housemen are worried about an emergency 
case, they can telephone the home of a senior 
consultant. But they are reluctant to do so y 
dw not want to lose face. This can result in a 


patient’s being very much more ill than is neces- 
Sary; it can sometimes result in his dying quite 
unnecessarily. 

There will be a certain emotional resistance to 
ahy changes. Most hospitals in Britain are be- 
tween thirty and a hundred years old. Each one 
is part of a community. People in that co 
munity are accustomed to going to the casualls 
department of their hospital when a finger has 
been cut, or a pin swallowed. And if you closed 
all those departments, the people in those areas 
would suffer. But there is no need to scrap them 
completely; they can be left for minor emergen- 
cies, instead of trying to be prepared—or rather 
half-prepared—for major casualties. 

As the regulations now stand, the ambulance 
must take you to the nearest hospital-—even 
though that hospital’s casualty department 
tucked away in what used to be store cupboards, 
its equipment out-of-date, its X-ray department 
closed, and the junior doctor on general war 
duty not immediately available. 


* 


Less vital, but not altogether inconsequential 
is the indifference of hospitals to the emotiona! 
condition of ward patients (I say hospitals, be- 
cause most of the nurses within them do a fine 
job). Why, for example, can’t all hospitals pro- 
vide a tiny, post-operative room for patients 
coming out of anesthesia? It would require 
no equipment; it would need only enough 
floor space to park the trolley the patient 
is on. Because the fact is, many patients 
coming out of 


scream while anesthesia. 


Is it really necessary to bring that patient directly 
back to a ward and put her in a bed among 
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Thinking people 





LIFE IS MUCH BETTER FOR THE BETTER INFORMED. 
There is no substitute for knowledge, and more and more thinking people today are turning to CHAMBERS’S 
ENCYCLOPADIA to help them with their daily problems—in business and commerce, science and technology, 
and socially—and to equip their children for the competitive world ahead. Do you know that CHAMBERS’S 
ENCYCLOPADIA is the ONLY British major Encyclopedia and accepted as, a London newspaper says, “‘the 
best compilation of its kind now before the public.”’ A brochure of the latest, Centenary Edition will gladly 
be posted to you on receipt of coupon, without obligation of course. 
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people desperately sick and frightened already? 

And if it should be a child who requires a 
tube in her stomach after surgery, must she be 
brought back and put into a bed next to another 
frightened child while the houseman tries, some- 
times taking more than an hour, to get the tube 
into her? The wretched little girl will be no worse 
off in a post-operative cubicle, and the other sick 
patients would be considerably better off if they 
didn’t have to listen for an hour to the little 
creature pleading, then screaming, and finally 
hopelessly whimpering. 


* 


Because I had been an ‘after 6° emergency, the 
consultant surgeon had not performed the initial 
operation. He wasn’t around. As it was a Friday 
night, he wasn’t around until three days later. 
On seeing me, he asked the registrar how long 
the ‘drip’ tube had been feeding into my wrist 
and was told about sixty hours. He directed that 
the tube be taken out immediately He added 
that he only liked the ‘drip’ kept going in his 
patients for twelve hours at a time. When it was 
removed, the nurse pointed out that one reason 
it had become increasingly painful was because 
a clot had formed in my hand. 

Was it, I wondered, at all odd that the registrar 
had not already been informed of the consultant’s 
views? The registrar used linen thread for my in- 
side stitches, and when | was sent home a fort- 
night later, the wound came open again with ab- 
scesses. During the next five weeks, the district 
nurses probed my stomach daily and extracted 
linen stitches. But they didn’t get them all out. I 
had to go back to the hospital’s casualty depart- 
ment one morning to ask the consultant 
surgeon what he could do about locating 
the rest of the stitches which remained some- 
where inside me. 

The surgeon said I must keep my hands by my 
sides and lie absolutely still if he was to do his 
job properly. He gave me no pain-killer of any 
kind, local or otherwise. He recommenced the 
cutting. I protested. This time I had had enough. 

The surgeon wasn’t pleased. He explained to 
me that I must choose between three things: 
doing nothing and having the abscessing continue 
for another year, letting him probe the wound 
and find the remaining stitches and get them out, 
go back into hospital the next day and be given 
an anesthetic while he opened me up again. 

I took the third choice. Also, | decided to have 
him do it in a private nursing home; possibly 
because while I was lying on my side on the 
casualty table, my eye was caught by the appear- 
ance of the floor. It seemed to move. Then I 
saw it was not the floor, but small, partly white, 
partly translucent bugs with lots of little legs that 
were walking about on the floor beneath my 
operating table. Anyway, I decided to ask the 
Same surgeon to perform the operation in a 
private nursing home. 

He did. And he did a good job. And I dare. say 
he might have done a good job on the table in 
the casualty department. But what struck me as 
interesting was that if a private patient should be 
given a heavy anesthetic, doesn’t this suggest 
that the operation was sufficiently painful for the 
same patient, when public, to be given some kind 
of reiief? 
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The Hospital Committee 


By FRANK HART* 


RECENT article in a national newspaper 
A contained an arresting sentence: a complaint 
made to a Hospital Committee about a patient's 
treatment, it said, had elicited the reply that ‘the 
Hospital was concerned with the patients’ physi- 
cal care, not their emotional state. Of course, 
this report may have been untrue. It would be sur- 
prising if any hospital authority made such a 
public admission. But many Hospital Committees 
do not in fact appreciate the extent to which the 
emotional needs of the patients are their concern. 

Those of us who work in hospitals are only too 
familiar with the phrase. “The hospital exists for 
the patient.’ It is frequently uttered at confer- 
ences. It is often the theme of after-dinner 
speeches. But to what extent is it borne out in 
practice? How often do Committees actively 
concern themselves with the humanitarian aspects 
of the hospitals they are governing? 

If they spend much less time than they should, 
it is because the problem is greater than they 
realise. Official complaints made by patients are 
infrequent; and of those received some are 
frivolous, mischievous, or untrue. It is easy for 
a Committee concerned with the difficulties of 
meeting their hospital’s needs on a fixed budget, 
or with the defects of their buildings, to be per- 
suaded that the patients—and their patients’ re- 
latives—are satisfied and content. 

Nevertheless, many patients do complain— 
not to the Committee, but to their friends, to their 
relatives or to each other. The majority do not 
complain officially because by and large they are 
genuinely grateful: grateful for the skilled care 
and attention given to them by the doctors and 
nurses, appreciative of the kindness received 
from various members of the hospital staff. Their 
complaints—or, more accurately, their reserva- 
tions—are concerned primarily with human 
failings, which occur in hospitals just as they do 
everywhere else: unnecessary waiting in the out- 
patients departments; insufficient knowledge of 
what treatment is to be carried out—why, and 
when; short notice before being admitted; 
brusqueness or incivility on the part of some 
members of the hospital staff; insufficient oppor- 
tunities for discussion about the patient’s illness 
(so often causing unfounded fear and worry); 
and inadequate or tardy information given to the 
patients’ own doctors on discharge. 

Hospital staffs, especially in this country, are 
normally actuated by high ideals and a sense of 
vocation. Many make considerable financial 
sacrifices in deciding to work in hospitals. Yet, 
over the years, due to the strain of their work, 
over-concentration on the technical nature of 
their duties, and the quenching of the fires of 
youth, their sense of vocation may dwindle; and 
this is where the governing bodies of our hos- 
pitals have an especial responsibility. If they 
decide, as a matter of fundamental policy, that 
the hospital or hospitals they are administering 
have a reputation for kindness and understand- 
ing, there is much they can do. 

A hospital’s policy can only be carried out if 


* House Governor, Charing Cross Hospital, 


the staff conform to the principles clearly laid 
down Thus, the Committee’s first task must be 
to see that all their staff—doctors, nurses. clerks, 
radiographers. physiotherapisis, technicians, 
porters, domestics—are made fully aware at the 
time of their employment that it is the policy of 
the hospital that their patients shall be treated 
hospitably. just as guests would be 1n their own 
homes The senior staff and heads of depart- 
ments should have the added responsibility of 
conveying these feelings to all the junior em- 
ployees working under them, especially those io 
direct contact with the patient 

To enable this aim to be more clearly under- 
stood, all staff should realise that every patient, 
whether an occupant of a bed or an out-patient, 
is not a wholly normal being As we all know, 
even the most trivial of illnesses or injuries is 
disturbing or irritating, causing us to be less 
tolerant or understanding than usual. But when 
the cause of our illness is unknown, our anxieties 
are greater, and may at times be almost unbear- 
able. Many patients. especially in-patients. have 
additional anxieties: the fear of the treatment 
itself; the fear it may be unsuccessful, resulting in 
either permanent disability or even death. the 
fear of loss of income and consequent financia!} 
worries; the embarrassment at having to enter a 
hospital, perhaps for the first time, and having 
to meet fresh faces and become part of an un- 
familiar new world; and the concern at leaving 
behind at home wife or husband or children 

The Committee, acting largely but not entirely 
through its chief officers—the Matron and Ad- 
ministrator—should by encouragement or ad- 
monition ensure that the staff realise this, 
and work on these principles throughout their 
service. And of course this means it is essential 
that any grievances the staff themselves may have 
are ventilated and, if possible, removed. A dis- 
gruntled staff are unlikely to give of their best; 
and it is harder for them to act with humanity 
and understanding when they themselves are 
frustrated or resentful. The patients themselves, 
too, must be made aware of the hospital's policy 
and know that they will not be discouraged from 
making comments or suggestions, or need fear re- 
criminations if they do. 

There is little doubt that the British Health 
Service is widely envied. So it should be, for it 
has given security and a first-class medical ser- 
vice. But there is a danger. Its very size. and the 
remoteness of the governing bodies of the in- 
dividual hospitals may, if we are not very watch- 
ful, result in the patient simply becoming part of 
a huge machine. 

He may receive sound medical or surgical 
care, adequate nursing and satisfactory food. But 
somehow he will be lacking that individual touch 
of humanity that is the proud possession still of 
many of our great hospitals. It could be the boast 
of them all, but only if a determined effort is 
made to achieve it. A great responsibility rests 
on the members of the Hospital Committees, in- 
dividually and collectively, to see that sheir 
hospital caters for the emotional needs of the 
patients no less than their physical care. 
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Striking murals make a showpiece of the power-house inside the 





Se a 


Salime Dam in the Cantabrian 


mountains. The power-station was equipped by English Electric under a comprehensive contract. 


NEW FOUNDATIONS IN SPAIN 


How she will meet a 


trebled demand for power 


PAIN has won great credit for her achieve- 
ments in industrial expansion during the last 
fifteen years: in particular, steel, cement and engin- 
eering have pushed ahead rapidly—three basic in- 
dustries which make a solid foundation for a strong 
economy. 

It is in the development and use of her electric 
power resources that Spain can point to her most 
telling successes. The plentiful supply of power is 
fundamental to all industrial growth, and Spain 
plans to treble her 1950 consumption of electricity 
by 1963. 

English Electric in Spain 
Britain has had a considerable share in this develop- 
ment, notably as Spain’s principal supplier of hydro- 
electric plant, and The English Electric Company is 
playing a leading part in many enterprises. Dams 
at Salime and Silvon in Asturias to feed hydro- 


electric power to the industries of the north, power- 


stations to supply Madrid—for these and other 
projects English Electric has supplied generating 
plant, switchgear and motors, while work is now 
in progress for new stations on the Tagus at 
Torrejon and Valdecafias, which will together feed 
400,000 kilowatts into the Spanish power network. 
Another project, now completed, is the great 
new steelworks at Avilés. For this, English Electric 
supplied a large variety of electrical equipment 
under a comprehensive contract. And in the mod- 
ernization of the railways, English Electric has 
built 75 powerful new electric locomotives to haul 
freight in the mountainous areas of the north. 
The relationship is mutually fruitful. Spain 
knows she can depend on the store of technical 
knowledge, skill and research which lie behind 
every contract with English Electric, while English 
Electric gains in Spain further valuable experience, 


which it can use in other countries and at home. 


POWER FOR PEACE 


ENGLISH ELECTRIC 


Til_g ENGLISH ELECTRIC COMPANY LIMITED, ENGLISH ELECTRIC HOUSE, 


STRAND, LONDON W.C.2 
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The turbine hall of Salime power-station contains four 
English Electric 50,000-h.p. turbine generating sets. 
Transformers, switchgear and control gear were also 


supplied by English Electric. 


The steel mills of Ensidesa at Avilés. English Electric 
supplied under comprehensive contract electrical equip- 
ment for the three rolling mills, including the first bloom- 
ing mill twin-drive in Spain. 
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One of the 75 English 
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Electric 3,000-h.p. € 
s supplied to the Spanish National 
Railways (RENFE). 


electric locomotit 
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“Quot homines tot sententiae’” 
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Opinions differ. So do tastes. Some like to 
relax with Seeing Sport; some like to watch, 
in Drama ’61, such plays as ‘The Cruel Day’. 
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PRINTING AND THE PRESS—2 


By JOHN COLE 


No industry likes to be told that it is inefficient, unenterprising, or anything less than 
perfect. But British printing has probably suffered enough recent blows to its complacency 
—in the closing of newspapers, the reports of foreign superiority, both technically and in 
organisation, and the successful assaults on its home markets by unconventional print- 
substitutes—to make it amenable to adyice from outside. 

The Royal Commission on the Press, therefore, has a great opportunity of inspiring the 
industry to turn over a new leaf. But if Lord Shawcross and his colleagues are to get to 
the bottom of the complaints from employers and unions about each other’s failings and 
wickedness, they will have to cast their eyes far beyond Fleet Street, into both the provin- 
cial press and the commercial printing world, which is inextricably connected with it. It 
is impossible to consider the newspapers in a vacuum; they are part of a larger and com- 
plex trade whose problems—and particularly shortage of labour and restriction on 
recruitment—form an important part of the ills of the press. Let us take a look at general 


printing. 


-~ OMPETITION is a useful measure of elfficiency 
§ for any industry, and the Commission would 
do well to study how effectively British printers 
compete. Although the industry here is afforded 
some natural shelter by language barriers and by 

1e inconvenience to the customer, particularly in 

1¢ matter of proof-reading, in having work done 
abroad, some alarm has been expressed in recent 
years at the way in which printing contracts have 
been going overseas—and it is feared that more 
will go abroad, if there is freer trade as the 
result of EFTA and (should Britain join it) the 
Common Market 
[he British Federation of Master Printers 
said some years ago. in reply to an inquiry, that 
favoured our European Free 
frade Area. Its argument was that what's good 
for British industry is good for British printers 
that if free trade (as then conceived, on an 
ill-European basis) meant an expansion of 
British industry, that would lead to more print- 
ing. There is virtual unanimity in the trade about 
this, but less agreement on how well British print- 
ing would compete with continental countries if 
the tariff barriers were down. During the last 
wages and hours negotiations in 1959, the masters 
took a gloomy view, but this may have bee 
coloured by the object of the exercise. They said 
that book imports from Holland were running 
at £500,000 per annum, three times as much as 
ten years before, but omitted to mention that 
our total exports of books are still three times 
the amount of imports. Other competition was 
said to come from France, Germany. Japan, 
Poland, Finland and Czechoslovakia. The British 
Medical Association had told the Federation that 
it was printing some of its food pamphlets in 
Holland, in runs of 250,000; and that the reason 
was that this was cheaper. 


entry into a 


Under present tariff arrangements, the duty 
on most printed matter and stationery runs be- 
tween 15 and 20 per cent., but books are duty- 
free. One cannot escape the conclusion that if 
foreign competition in the British home market 
was going to be serious, it would have developed 
more by now. In most sections of printing there 
is a heavy trade balance in favour of exports. 
Only in catalogues and advertising material, 
where annual exports, according to the last avail- 
able figures, were £2} million and imports £13 
million, did foreign competition look serious. 


The more obvious difficulty is that because of 
labour shortages British printers may not be able 
to exploit the new opportunities for exports that 
fr 


eer trade should open up. 


Home Competition 


A more serious competitive failure has been 
in meeting the challenge of newer and non-con- 
ventional methods of printing at home 
the small offset machines on which more and 
more printing work is now being done, satisfac- 
torily enough for some purposes, and much more 
cheaply than by conventional methods. The first 
of these machines. the Rotaprint, was introduced 
to Britain in 1927, and the Multilith followed 
They had a frosty reception from most Britist 
printers, who saw them only as cheap rivals 
which ought to be smashed. But now there are 


n vtably 


J 


10,000 small offsets in the hands of people who 
would otherwise be customers of the printing 
industry 

The story of the early days of the new 


machines was told in a recent article in the 


British Printer: 


No manutacturer has ever been unwilling to 
sell machines to printers. If it is only since the 
war that printers have begun to realise the 
possibilities of small offset printing, the delay 
is to be attributed to their own reluctance and 
even hide-bound opposition. In face of evident 
prejudice. the manufacturers were impelled, 
whatever their wishes in the matter might have 
been, to seek their outlets in the offices of 
printers’ clients, and with every successful sale 
deal a blow at the printing industry's profits 

Much of the printers’ distress arises from 
a latent conviction, derived from the history 
of the craft, that printing is a deep and secret 
skill. The small offset machine has proved ade- 
quately that it is certainly not secret, and much 
shallower than had been supposed. 


Both sides of the industry played their parts 
in the resistance movement described here. In 
some example, both masters and 
unions tried to dissuade town halls from pro- 
ducing their own minutes and reports on the 
small offsets. But this pressure-group activity 
failed. If the printing industry had been alert 
enough to see the possibilities of the 
machines and install them itself at the very be- 
ginning——as it is now doing—the big drift of 
work to the customers’ own machines might have 
been avoided. 


areas, for 


new 


It could not have been entirely 


ivoided. how- 


the presence of a 


ever, for to some cus ers 
Rotaprint or Multilith on their 
has an irreplaceable advantage. The convenience 


own premises 


for a large business tirm or any other organi- 
to give priority in printing 
to a particular item is one In some or- 
Atomic 


sation of being able 
factor 
ganisations. secrecy is another—the 
gy Authority at Harwell, 
a reproduction department with a variety of 
thinks that 


able to take its confidential work 


Energy for example, has 


small offsets. and no printer really 
he will ever be 
away, however low his price 

The unions have argued that the masters’ re- 
luctance to introduce small] offsets in the early 
stages of their development was a notable ex- 
ample of their restrictive thinking. It may be 
said that have had 
commendable esthetic reasons for resisting this 
method, but it is difficult to deny the PKTF 
argument that the new printing ‘serves its pur- 
pose and is cheaper.’ 


some 


conservative rinters 


The unions would like to 
see more employers in the printing trade install!- 
ing the machines, and they claim to have played 
their part by ‘departing from a traditional 
tude’ and making 
and staffing of the machines 


attt- 


arrangements for wage 


rates 


The Way Ahead 


The year 1961 will be a vital one in printing 
development. Technica! advances, particularly in 
printing of 


photo-composing and the matter 


from film. rather than metal, are 


reaching a stage 
where their place in the British industry must 
be decided. The concerning Odhams, 
which have brought even Mr. Macmillan, that 
into the fray. show that 


events 


master printer manque, 
newspaper and _ periodical 
economics exercise their most ruthless tyranny, 

The unions, whatever 
may 


production,: where 
will be at the storm centre 
some of their 
blind to the need for changes. In a notable lead- 
ing article in the LTS journal for January, Mr. 


practices suggest. are not 


Willis called on his members to face up bravely 
to technical change. He referred to teletype- 
setting. the process by which the Guardian pro- 
poses to print in London as well as Manchester, 
without incurring the full cost of setting type 
twice in the two centres: to lino-film, and the 
demarcation problems which must be solved if 
photo-composing is to continue: and to other 
new techniques——‘the Protype. Filmotype and our 
old friends. of course, the Headliner, the 
Hadego and so forth” 


‘All these things indicate, Mr 
that we have reached a stage in printing de- 
velopment and printing techniques when we can 
no longer, as a society, ignore progress and 
insist on customs and practices that have been 
operating for so many years with such success, 
because quite simply these practices and these 
customs do not and cannot fit in with the new 
techniques so rapidly surrounding us. At the 
same time. having in mind that all our agree- 
ments and all our practices have been designed 
not to impede progress, but solely for the pro- 
tection of the members, we cannot afford merely 


Willis wrote, 
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Some men, when they get the sweet smell of success in their lungs, take (literally) a back seat when it comes to 
motoring. Bui not Zodiac owners. As it happens, the Zodiac has a very nice back seat, big enough for three broad- 
shouldered businessmen. But most Zodiac owners prefer the driver's seat—for very good reasons. These reasons add 
up to the plain fact that the Zodiac is a truly splendid car to drive. With real power from its 6-cylinder engine: with real 
response from a gearbox tailored for spanking pace up hill and down dale: with automatic transmission for extra 
motoring ease: with luxury comfort in a car whose every detail gives reassuring satisfaction: with all these, to take the 
wheel of Ford's sumptuous Zodiac is a grandly rewarding experience. [_] £957.7.6 (£675 plus £282.7.6 p.t.) Convertible 
£1,237.17.6 (£873 plus £364.17.6 p.t.) Overdrive, automatic transmission, disc brakes optional extras. Estate car model 
also available. 


ZODIAC" Se8e 


Ford Motor Company Ltd., Car & Truck Domestic Division, Cheapside House, 135 - 147 Cheapside, E.C.2. 
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to surrender such practices without replacing 
them by measures that will guarantee the pro- 
tection of the individual whilst using the new 
techniques and the increased production which 
will come from such techniques. 

Even with the qualification, these are brave 
words, and surely should be taken as an indi- 
cation that the time is ripe for a new start in 
employer-worker relations in the printing in- 
dustry. The events which led up to the appoint- 
ment of the Royal Commission have made such 
an initiative more difficult, but also much more 
urgent 

What form should this initiative take? The 
best judgment one can make on the evidence 
available is that there is an element of genuine 
fear of unemployment or underemployment in 
the printing unions. This has become more real 
and pressing since the Fleet Street closures began. 
But the fear is still probably less important than 
the unions’ belief that a grip on the labour 
supply, which in places comes near to producing 
suffocation, is the best means of securing a strong 
bargaining position. The use of such methods is 
justified by the theory that in an aggressive 
society it is better to be holding someone else 
by the throat than to have him holding yours. 
‘We know we have got the employers in Fleet 
Street over a barrel,’ one union leader told me 
frankly. But he went on to emphasise that he 
did not regard the present position as ideal, and 
that he would be prepared to exchange some 
of his advantage for more enlightened employ- 
ment policies 

I am sure that this is the point at which any 
revolution in industrial relations in Fleet Street 
and in the printing industry generally must begin. 
Employers are perfectly right to emphasise that 
what will eventually make employment secure 
and wages high is a great leap forward in de- 
mand, based on greater efficiency and lower 
prices. Sir James Waterlow pointed out at an 
international seminar in Holland last summer that 
European consumption of printed paper per 
head of the population was still at only half the 
American level, and he appealed for ‘a wiser 
view’ in the unions on labour intake. Many em- 
ployers think that the case for change is so 
obvious that the unions must be expected to 
take unilateral action to reform their attitudes 
ind that the employers need do nothing. What- 
ever the abstract merits of this view may be— 
ind | think they are slight—it is quite unrealistic. 

The more enlightened attitude of continental 
unions is often quoted by British employers. 
But on the union side, there is a belief that em- 
ployment policies in this country are well behind 
which operate abroad. A_ productivity 
team which studied lithographic printing in 
America in 1951 recommended that a relaxation 
by the unions in this country of demarcation 
and other rules should be accompanied by a 
measure of security of employment for the 
worker and by from em- 
ployers to the maintenance of those displaced. 
Recently the unions have had a reminder of such 
ideas from a fraternal delegate to their confer- 
ence representing one of the Dutch printing 
unions. He described Dutch printing’s ‘industrial 
funds,’ administered by a joint board of em- 
ployers and workers. These provide a pension 
which, with the State pension, amounts to 60 


those 


some contribution 


per cent. of wages; full pay in sickness for a 
year and 80 per cent. for a further two years; 
and 80 per cent. of wages for twenty-one weeks 
of unemployment. 

This would be a much more imaginative kind 
of reward for the removal of restrictive prac- 
tices than the negative one of saying that wage 
increases can only be discussed if the restrictions 
are also on the agenda It should have far more 
attraction for the umions. The introduction of a 
guaranteed annual wage or contract, or of 
severance pay which is large enough to be useful 
to the displaced worker (and something of a 
penalty on the employer), should assure every- 
One that the industry would have a careful labour 
planning policy. The employers would be taking 
on themselves the financial anxieties about un- 
employment that unions like the LTS now fee 
they are shouldering alone. Such action should 
also convince the unions that unemployment is 
regarded as deplorable on both sides of their 
industry; and it would give the employers’ side 
a new authority when they spoke on apprentice 
intake. 

There are people in printing whose instinctive 
reaction will be to sneer at such proposals. They 
should look at developments in employment 
policy in American industry. They should look 
at the newspaper industry in Japan, where re- 
moval of restrictive practices and long-term con- 
tracts of employment are placed in opposite 
sides of the scale. They should even study what 
our own Ministry of Labour has been preaching 
since Mr. Macleod’s day about enlightened em- 
ployment policies. 

An immense wall of suspicion admittedly has 
to be broken down on either side. Among news- 
paper proprietors themselves, the bonds of trust 
have always been slender, and they seem in- 
capable of the co-operative initiative—except in 
the most defensive ways—that their papers urge 
on others. On the union side, the long-standing 
moves towards a merger are pitifully slow. Nor 
should it be forgotten that the newspaper sec- 
tion of the printing industry in particular has 
other problems as well as labour relations, and 
that the unions answer charges that their ob- 
scurantism is the source of all evil by references 
to ‘newsprint monopoly’ and ‘commercial tele- 
vision.” 

But these things are now to be dealt with, 
by either the Royal Commission, the Jenkins 
Committee on company law, or the Pilkington 
Committee on broadcasting. Is it too much to 
ask that the industry itself, when 
the which these government-inspired in- 


it has seen 


lines 





‘Stirring times, Henry. . . - 


S11 


vestigations are to take, should look for ways 
in which it can give positive help? Since the rest 
of this article was written, the seriousness of 
events in Fleet Street has produced the most hope- 
ful sign so far of new thinking This is the estab- 
lishment by the NPA and the printing unions of 
a small joint working committee with these terms 
of reference: “To examine the possibility of 
avoiding redundancy and of providing compen- 
sation to those concerned in the event of redun- 
dancy arising.’ The unions have been asking for 
such a compensation agreement for two years, but 
the closures gave a new note of urgency to their 
demands, and the employers have responded. 

A specia! conference last month was the first 
at which Mr. Cecil King. of the Daily Mirror, 
appeared as acting chairman of the NPA. (Lord 
Rothermere, of the Daily Mail, has been advised 
by his doctors to take a less active part in its 
affairs.) The general secretaries of the unions 
seem to have been impressed by his willingness 
to do business quickly. He jibbed at their proposal 
that the NPA should establish a fund to provide 
compensation for workers who lost their jobs ‘as 
a result of closures of newspapers, reorganisation, 
concentration of production, new processes and 
the closing of departments.’ Mr. King did not see 
how a non-trading organisation could provide 
such a fund. but he himself suggested the work- 
ing committee, and added: ‘I do not think there 
should be any difficulty in arriving at an agree- 
ment for the minimising of redundancy and for a 
basis of compensation.’ 

Mr. King told the general secretaries at the 
same conference that the NPA could not force 
its members to give decent notice, in confidence, 
to the unions when a newspaper was in trouble, 
but he did suggest the following formula, which 
they acknowledged to be as far as the employers 
could be expected to go: “NPA recommends its 
members that where a paper is pining away there 
should be consultation with the general secre- 
taries. Also that when a management has made a 
firm decision to close the publication, the maxi- 
mum practicable period of notice should be given 
of the decision to the general secretaries.’ 

These are fair enough words—nothing revolu- 
tionary, but the minimum that should be expected 
from a reputable employer. The working com- 
mittee and the recommendation, however, give a 
hint of hope that the ice of bad labour relations 
in Fleet Street may have been broken. This does 
not remove the for a thoroughgoing in- 
vestigation by Lord Shawcross into the efficiency 
of the industry. It is to be hoped that the commis- 
sion will get frankness from the two sides, and that 
all the talking in corners which has gone on down 


need 


the years will now be brought out into the open. 


But whatever advice it may be able to give, 
it can only be the starting-point. In_ the 
end, the NPA, the Newspaper Society, the 


BFEMP and the unions will have to get round a 
table and find of working together for 
the good of their industry, 
survival in the form 
dustry needs to make a dynamic effort to im- 
not so much in 


means 
perhaps even for its 
present The printing in- 
relations 
avoiding strikes, but in 
ll for co-operation to face 


which 


prove its industrial 
the negative sense of 
creating a positive wi 
a decade which is 
could be dangerous 

(Concluded) 


now uneertain, and 
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read it in The Times 


HE STERNEST JUDGMENT any newspaper gets 

ee from those who see their own words and 

actions reported. They know what is true and what 
is not. They read The Times. 

Such people are often the diplomats who speak 
for millions of their fellow countrymen. The ways 
of life they represent may not be those of this 
country; but they find them faithfully represented 
in The Times. They hold strong opinions, but not 


all of them hold the same opinions. So they de- 
mand a newspaper that does not twist the facts to 
suit a point of view. The one belief they share is 
that news itself is interesting and necessary. They 
like it promptly and clearly reported, but do not 
want it dolled up. 

If you would like to learn of events from the 
newspaper read by those who are causing them, 
then you are a natural Times reader yourself.* 


“STUDENTS AND THE TIMES 


As a student you can have THE Times for 2}d. 
op cop e rea Write for particulars to THE CIRCULATION 
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The Teacher’s Lot 
G. J. M. Hutchines, ‘Sixth 


-for ner,” 


David Henschel, D. Grey 
South Africa A. Forbes Robinson 
Demolition Job Kenneth Robinson, MP 
The Serpent in Happy Valley Walter Wilkinson 

Hospital with my Son Isabel Quigly 

Books for Overseas Readers ‘Journalist’ 
Within the Family? J.J. Carlton 
Sir John Squire Patrick Howarth 





THE TEACHER’S LOT 
Sir.—My reactions Charles Brand’s disparity of 
esteem for grammar school teachers were shared by 


many other readers. I would like, therefore, to pass 
from salaries to another part of the teacher's lot. 
Mr. Brand is certainly fortunate if he has, in his 
mmar school, pupils as lively as those I teach in 

1 secondary modern. His pupils can hardly be more 
difficult than mine to convince of the necessity for 
precise expression and comprehension in writing 
ind reading respectively. I suspect he would find the 
basic difference between his pupils and mine to be 
i¢ Of economic status of the parents. The need for 
well-equipped library in a school such as mine is 
tremendous; no smaller than the need in a grammar 
school, Children cannot be held responsible for a 
lack of books in their homes, and should not be 
punished further by having poorly stocked school 
libraries. It is the children who come from more or 
less unbookish homes who are likely to work more 
especially in junior school, where they can 
be subtly or unwittingly discriminated against. The 
results of slack or poor teaching in junior schools 
ire too often apparent. Lively, intelligent children 
ny school are ignorant of the simplest aspects 

of communication by language. The standard of 
nuthematics in my good forms is very little below 
good grammar school level, and it would obviously 
> even higher if the pupils could better understand 

and explanations given in their native 


) 


slowly, 





Istructions 


\ most damaging fundamental assumption in 
British education is unquestioned by Mr. Brand; 
namely, that roughly 80 per cent. of the children are 
incapable of gaining more than one or two credits 

‘O" level in GCE. As a corollary to this it is 
issumed that schools should be staffed and equipped 

ccordingly. I should now if I believed “O 
level to be my pupils’ ceiling. Ut ts, after all, a nit- 
test. Against my conviction must 
be held the facts that to 


resign 


Wil’s passtonate 


all of my pupils are goin 


TS 


have trouble with GCE and some are likely to fail. 
This is not a vindication of the ‘eleven-plus’ editice, 
but a terrible consequence of it. The need ts great 
for better-equipped schools, better-paid and _Iless- 


harassed staff, and. above all, for very much better- 

trained staff especially below grammar school level. 
Yours faithfully, 

G. J. M. HUTCHINGS 


Barnet, Herts 

* 
Six,—I read Charles Brand's article in the Spectator 
with interest and strong general approval. Having 
nearly completed four years in the sixth form of a 
very good grammar school, { have gained a place 
to read English at a Cambridge college. I suppose, 
in some ways, I, or others like me, can claim to know 
more about this discussion than the people most 
likely to write letters to the weekly journals. The 


47 Par A Road, 


following for what it may be worth, is my experience: 

1. Post-Adyvanced level work is analogous to first- 
vear university work. With the rising competition 
for places and scholarships in the universities, and 
particularly at Oxbridge, a sixth-former has every 
year his standards pushed up by the increased num- 
ber of applicants. This is not only a demand on the 
university applicant, it is a demand on the teacher 
Generally speaking it has always been the case (and 
is now even more so) that the sixth-form teacher 
has to have the qualifications and ability of a uni- 
versity lecturer or tutor. Why should he not be paid 
at a comparable rate? 

2. There are, therefore, very few schools which 
can provide such teaching facilities, simply because 
the salary is almost laughable compared with what 
a graduate of ability can command in other spheres 
A short time ago there was a complaint voiced by 
some headmasters of smaller grammar schools that 
unless the school’s name was known at Oxbridge 
was Virtually impossible to get a boy accepted by 
i that this was because of the 
strong prejudice on part of the two’ major 
favour of taking sixth-formers on the 
This may be the case, b 
often the main reason 


school cannot pro 
teachers capable of bringing an applicant up to the 
required standard in a college examination 
As to the matter of relative standing of grammar 
school compared with other teachers, surely there 
is a distinction to be made between the teacher who 
can get by with applying what he has learnt on an 
education course, and a teacher who needs real 
intellectual ability to do his job properly. Might I 
suggest from personal experience that the ‘art of 
teaching’ at a sixth-form level is an encumbrance, 
and that a good teacher will throw it over in favour 
of basic self-expression? There is nothing worse, 
and nothing annoys an intelligent sixth form more 
than a teacher who talks to them as if they were 
thirteen-year-olds. 

4. Lastly, some observations on the teaching of 
my own subject, which happens to be the same as 
Mr. Brand’s. I have heard others talk of, and, in- 
deed, have suffered on occasion myself, the teacher 
of scholarship classes who ‘deals’ with Wordswortt 
for example, by glancing at a couple of lyrics, 
skimming through The Prelude, reading ‘Tintern 
Abbey’ and the ‘Immortality Ode.’ and discussing 
the meaning, together with such critical comments as, 
‘That's a fine poem. Falls off a bit towards the end 
Next week we'll have a look at Keats.” No one ever 
got advanced level, a fortiori an open scholarship, 
with that sort of tuttion 

And so it will go on, I suppose, as the howler has 
it, ‘to the last syllabus of recorded time’ or until the 
right men are attracted into the grammar schools by 
a sensible rate of pay..- Yours faithfully, 

SIXTH-F 


college. It was suggest 








versities in 
basis of ‘school prestige.’ 
I strongly suspect that very 
is that the smaller grammar 





ORMER 
* 
Brand enough for a castle 


several bottles of brandy 
after drinking 


Sir, 
in Spain, 

and as 
them. 

His report on secondary teachers is true, 
has troubled to put it in some perspective of com- 
parative national earnings (and thinking values) and 
comparative international expenditure on education 
Obviously Britannia will soon have little to rule but 
the C-stream. 

He writes without malice 
shocked by what he 
if more gradually. 


I hope you pay Mr. 
fistful of cigars, 
many is he see 


books can 


and he 


If this is his first tilt, he 
rouses. But what will 
will be the opposi- 
other teachers. He will listen for 
ind hear more snores. or sense 
1 would like to thank him 
el only 


may be 
hurt him most, 
tien or apathy of 
trumpets to answer, 
a massive uneasy silence. 
just in case no one else does and he should te 
the brandy was worth the trouble, 

Second, can I thank you for publishing? But more, 
ask no (dammit) demand—that you make its tm- 
plications a cause as worth your persistent support 
as those other social and moral issues you notably 
keep before the public? Can anyone dispute that 
education has never had the share of public ex- 
penditure and its servants the place in public con- 
sideration they ought to have? Or that there is a 
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relevance in our comparative decline amongst nations 
called great? 

Last, I do feel a sort of trumpeter. Teachers are 
the most difficult people to rouse to action in their 
own interests—only an essay could explain why— 
and are loth to see themselves where I believe they 
are (and I'm not sure Mr. Brand does), on a battle- 
field, and at that one of the greatest, and perhaps 
the last, From this conviction I have something to 
add to his recognition of the issues, because on that 
battlefield we have no army to defend ourselves or 

it progress and independence of education in 


which we believe. no strategy to define what we must 
do. The isolated guerrilla sniping of articles, letters, 
cannot achieve the necessary revolution in educa- 
t il values, in teachers’ conditions 
Teachers need a New Model army, and a new 
2; a united polic powerfully organised and 
(I disagree with Mr. Brand—if you have to fight 
you've got to win) fully armed campaign 
We must close ranks d hammer out differences, 
cont et Sulfer the istration of our own 
itions and the suffocation of education by the 
erests of local politics, pressures of rising rates 
1d taxes: the convenience, ignorance, jealousies, 
perpetual procrastination, face-influence-job-saving 
local administrators, civil servants, party 
paid officials—which make Burnham 


so contemptible and its awards so derisory, 
ssible to convene representatives of all 
he teaching associations to discuss federation, con- 
cert immediate strategy? Are the Joint Four going 
to be ostriches until the sands of change are up their 
tai! feathers? Must the NUT drag us all deeper into 
varity without esteem, until the peaks of scholarship 
are level with the tiddlers, and all the eagles of the 
mind fly off to other mountains, or to other lands? 

Who are the proper custodians of education? 
Teachers. How can they become so? Never unless 
they create a professional organisation.—Yours 
taithfully, 





DAVID HENSCHEL 


5 Barnfield, Steep, Petersfield, Hants 


* 


Sik.—I wish that my colleagues in the teaching pro- 
fession would not compare their lot with that of ice- 
cream vendors. The comparison would only be valid 
manufacturers and local education 
public benefactors and ice-cream 
teachers supplicants. There those 
among us who would live on cat’s-meat to the end 
of their days rather than be party to causing (as 
opposed to merely helping) Smith, J., to fail his 


if ice-cream 
authorities were 


vendors and are 


GCE. One can respect their misguided zeal, so 
long as they don't complain (as your contributor 
does) about the monotony of the cat’s-meat 


The biggest problem is presented by those who 
this day and age, when ‘the rate for the 
b’ is part of a Conservative Minister's everyday 
». that thes can have responsibility (in the 


ime@gine, in 





present Smith, J..GCE sense) and a large car and 
Spanish holidays. The fact is that one can have one 
the other, but not both. One can only conclude 


that this ambivalent attitude is present in a majority 
of teachers, for it is reflected in the policies of their 
issvciations. How else can one explain for instance 
the NUT’s Guide to University Entrance Require- 
vents. supplied free to members, Le. to schools, 
since the number of members thinking of entering a 
niversity must be very small? What other union so 
blithely devotes its members” subscriptions to doing 
the employers’ work for them? 

The tragedy is that this responsibility, statesman- 
ship, call it what you Miss Whitehorn 
pointed out in her article some time ago, completely 
contributor appropriately men- 
French schoolmaster, 


school 


will, 1s, as 


ill-conceived. Your 
thor the visiting 
but he omits to add that French secondary 
teachers owe their enviable position to a strike which 


1s the cause ol 


they staged some time ago to coincide with the 
Baccalauréat examinations, whose tmportance in 
the French national life is at least as great as that 


of the GCE in the English, It is at least arguable that 
if English teachers had shown the right sort of re- 
sponsibility ten some of those children 
who are now deprived of, say, GCE Physics, owing 
to lack of staff. would now be receiving a balanced 


yeurs ugo, 
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education, ana forty would not still be looked upon 
as a reasonable size for primary classes. How can 
teachers contemplate the table given at the end of 
your article without feeling some sense of blame? 
Is it not time that teachers realised that, following 
the example of the authorities, they have fallen into 
the habit of looking upon educational expenditure 
as a sort cf poor-law relief? 

As long as teachers’ organisations persist in being 
*‘statesmanlike,’ so long will local authorities ‘peg’ 
their rates at the expense of education and Ministers 
of Education dictate maximum salary scales to the 
supposedly autonomous Burnham Committee. And 
just as long will the general public, better versed 
thar teachers in Mr. Marples’s ‘rate for the job,’ be 
moved only to contempt by accounts of teachers’ 
privations such as the one which you publish.— 
Yours faithfully, 

D. GREY 
5 Holt Lane, Adel, Leeds 16 


SOUTH AFRICA 

Sir,—It was a pleasant surprise to read a letter signed 
by Miss May Bell, Grahamstown, South Africa, in 
last week’s Spectator. For those of us who come from 
the Eastern Province her letters to the local press are 
familiar. Had there been more people today, like 
Miss Bell, willing openly to condemn and criticise, it 
is more than possible there would have been no 
Sharpeville! 

It is then unfortunate that in her last paragraph 
she makes the following statement: ‘It is not done 
to criticise our country beyond our coast.” Thus Miss 
Bell denies the traveller and exile alike the right to 
criticise apartheid outside South Africa. 

Was Thomas Pringle, the well-known writer and 
1820 settler, disloyal to his newly adopted country 
when, through the tyranny imposed by Lord Charles 
Somerset, Pringle was forced to return to England? 
Here he not only criticised the Government of the 
day, but became secretary of the Anti-Slavery Society 
in London. He was in a position to advise the society 
from first-hand experience gained in South Africa. 

Apartheid is, after all, a twentieth-century form of 
slavery, based on racialism resting on a familiar eco- 
nomic foundation: the provision of cheap labour for 
the more privileged. Apartheid is no longer a South 
African issue, but an international one. | think that 
Miss Bell is wrong in denying herself and us who 
are exiles the right to criticise Dr. Verwoerd’s Govern- 
ment ‘beyond our coast.’ 

In South Africa, during the Emergency this time 
last year, I was one of the 11,000 people put into 
prison without trial. Last month I took part in the 
Sharpeville Vigil. During these two hours | wore the 
Black Sash and listed in my mind all the brave people 
I knew in South Africa who were fighting apartheid. 
May I, then, through this column, join thoughts with 
Miss Bell, who, together with others on Our Home 
Front, fight, as we are doing here, and in the words 
of Thomas Pringle, ‘To make South Africa ... a 
Jand wherein a man may speak the thing he will'?- 
Yours faithfully, 

A. FORBES ROBINSON 
36 Willoughby Road, Hampstead, NW3 


DEMOLITION JOB 


Sir,—Dr. Tredgold smiles wryly at our belated con- 
version to the idea of an inquiry into medical educa- 
tion. If conversion be the right word, mine took 
place years ago, since when I have been hoping in 
vain for some initiative from the profession itself, 
in particular from psychiatrists who rightly deplore 
the present situation. Yet psychological medicine has 
remained a ‘fringe’ subject which the student can. 
and in many medical schools is encouraged to, side- 
step without jeopardising his chances. The Royal 
Medico-Psychological Association has shown little 
inclination to challenge the present curriculum, and 
there is no psychiatrist on the General Medical 
Council, It is in these circumstances that a layman 
feels impelled, no doubt belatedly, to tread with 
wary footsteps where the professionals might have 
boldly marched long ago. 

When I wrote of the backwardness of Britain in 
the teaching of psychological medicine, I had no 
wish to cast reflection on individual teachers, But if 


Dr, Tredgold considers that his subject is accorded 
anything like its proper status and importance within 
the curriculum, we must part company. It is not only 
the United States which does better in this respect, 
but Canada, the Soviet Union, Holland and probably 
one or two of the Scandinavian countries. When | 
asked the Professor of Psychological Medicine at a 
Californian university (where the medical students 
spend more than 10 per cent. of their time learning 
about psychiatry) how the change had come about, 
he replied, “By constantly fighting our medical col- 
leagues.’ There is little evidence of any such will to 
fight among British psychiatrists who, with a few 
exceptions, seem resigned to their lot. 

Despite his astonishing claim that ‘the bulk of 
doctors who qualify now have had a reasonable 
experience of psychiatry,’ Dr, Tredgold does not 
oppose the idea of an inquiry. Both be and you, sir, 
question the appropriateness of a Royal Commission. 
In my view the basic assumptions of medical teach- 
ing need to be examined afresh. The question is not 
whether what is taught is taught well, but whether 
we are teaching the right things, This will call for 
the advice not only of those senior physicians and 
surgeons who would be chosen almost automatically, 
but also of those with a knowledge of psychiatry, of 
social medicine, of public health and of general 
practice. If the recommendations are not to be 
quietly smothered, they must surely come from a 
body of great weight and authority. These require- 
ments seem to me best fulfilled by the appointment 
of a Royal Commission, but if another form of in- 
quiry could do the job as well, or better, | would 
gladly support it. The problem cannot be left, I 
suggest, to the General Medical Council, who must 
bear the primary responsibility for the present posi- 
tion, Royal Commissions need not be as slow-moving 
1s Dr. Tredgold fears. The Mental Health Act, for 
ili its complexities, was on the Statute Book five 
years after the setting up of the Royal Commission 
which gave it birth, 

[he institution of an inquiry into the wider 
problems need not delay, and might even stimulate, 
the provision of better facilities for GPs to gain 
psychiatric knowledge and experience which, as Dr. 
Tredgold points out, are urgently required. But the 
key to the mental health services of the future lies 
in the medical schools.—Yours faithfully, 

KENNETH ROBINSON 
House of Commons, SW1 


THE SERPENT IN HAPPY VALLEY 


Sik,-One frequently reads in the English papers of 
sea-birds which are killed and beaches which are 
fouled by the disgusting oi! released by passing ships 
in British coastal waters. 

Metaphorically speaking, your contributor, Simon 
Raven, has done the same sort of job in his article 
‘The Serpent in Happy Valley’ which appeared in 
your issue of March 24. As a rule I much enjoy 
reading your excellent weekly and I find it dis- 
ippointing that you should lower \our standards to 
the extent of publishing the sort of ‘smear’ article 
ibout Kenya which is so fashionable in some sec- 
tions of the British press. 

Mr, Raven admits that it was ‘a notable act of 
hospitality’ for the Muthaiga Country Club to extend 
its amenities to junior British officers, but has no 
compunction in repaying that hospitality by- using 
terms such as ‘the whisky-swilling “pioneer” con- 
tingent’ and by asserting that most of the members 
1 that Club were incapable of appreciating the fine 
food and fine service provided, and were content ‘to 
go drunk to a plain dinner,’ 

Many writers with more perception than Mr. 
Raven have noted the fact that music, painting, 
drama, and other civilised arts flourish in Kenya out 
of all proportion to the numbers of the educated 
population of all races. yet Mr. Raven says ‘the 
settlers were terrified of being looked down on as 
“colonials,” as ignorant, unmannered bumpkins who 
knew nothing of the world.” 

There is enough trouble and misunderstanding in 
the world without mischievous contributions such 
as Mr, Raveni's. 

Kenya was once a very happy country. and if 
responsible periodicals such as yours, Mr. Editor, 
would consign such articles to the waste-paper basket, 
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there would be a far better chance for Kenya of 
the secure and happy future for which so many of 
us are working and hoping.—Yours faithfully, 

WALTER WILKINSON 
Kericho, Kenya 


IN HOSPITAL WITH MY SON 


Sirn,—Mrs. Overall makes her points about mothers 
in hospita! with their children so reasonably and so 
well that if you had no child of your own you could 
hardly, I think, fail to agree with her. But surely 
the one thing that overrides all she says about the 
chances of mothers being tiresome, excitable, unco- 
Operative and generally inadequate (what percent.ze 
of them are, I wonder?) is that when a child is s: 
and above all when he has pain, fear or trouble 
cope with, the one person he wants is his mothe: 
her substitute, if she hasn’t looked after him 
self). Isn’t the principle rather like that propounced 
by the Curtis Committee in the case of deprived 
children, that a home of some sort, even a not ter- 
ribly good one, is always better than the lack o} it 
(i.e., than even a perfect institution)? In the case o} a 
sick child, surely an inadequate mother around is 
better than no mother at all? When I was in hospital 
with my little boy a child was brought in wh 
mother’s behaviour shocked everyone—she seen 
so harsh and cold—yet the child screamed for th 
days and most of three nights for her, and I saw h 
myself pulling her own hair out: only her moth 
presence managed to calm her. Who is to juds 
which mother is ‘good’ for a child and which i 
and what helps or hinders recovery? Who kno 
better what a small child feels, or is going to { 
later? The parents, who have known him from birt 
or the hospital authorities, who know his physic 
condition and his (obviously unusual) behaviour 

a few days or weeks? 

As for the problem of lonely children who get 
visitors, I think people from the outside world 
better than no one at all, and visitors in childre 
wards surely tend to include the lonely ones in their 
own family circle. One of the nicest things about 
own stay in hospital was the way I could give | 
others in the ward something of a feeling of ho 
It wasn’t just me and my child in a corner, it 
me surrounded all day from 6.30 onwards by fi 
uproarious little boys, all aged three and four; 
once my own child was past the bad stages of his 
operation, | was able to look after them all in wa 
the nurses hadn't time for—play, chat, read storic 
tuck them up for the night, just be companionabic 
in fact. This sort of thing must happen whereve: 
mother gets inside a ward for any length of time 

I know Mrs, Overall’s views are shared by m 
hospital people. ‘Parents,’ said the matron of a ho 
pital that introduced free visiting the other day. ° 
do a lot of harm. in my opinion.’ Well, abolish the 
its very much neater.--Yours faithfully, 

ISABIL QU! 
Tower Cottaxe 

[This correspondence — is 

Spec tator.| 


fletching, Sussex 


now closed Ld 


BOOKS FOR OVERSEAS READERS 

Sik,—lI was glad to see Leslie Adrian referring t 
number of complaints we receive here (and 
ourselves) about the inefficiency of London bow} 
shops. Let me add that the publishers aren't 

less, either. On March 15, my wife ordered an Ov 
ford French Dictionary from our local bookshop 
a modest shop. eager to please, but with a sm 
staff and few resources. They said that it would tuke 
at least ten days, that being the usual time that it 
took the Oxford University Press to deliver a book 
from its London warehouse to a London 
Before, sir, sou ask why, let me add that not ten, but 
twenty days later, the book still hadn't been delivered 
and they said at the shop that the OUP travelling 
salesman, remonstrated with, explained the deluy 
as being due to the firm's ‘new system.’ Days hates 
again, I telephoned the OUP warehouse, was fenced 
with by the telephone girl, who was reluctant to put 
me in touch with anyone, but eventually reached a 
man who said that this was a trouble that had ‘long 
been with the firm.’ I asked why the book couldn't 
be given to a boy on a bicycle to deliver, and wis 
told that this was ‘uneconomic.’ As my name was 


shop 
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well known, my interlocutor was gracious enough to 
say. perhaps if 1 got in touch with the sales manager 
at another number, he might be able to help me. 
Needless to say. the sales manager ‘isn’t in today. 
Why must one wait for a month and more for a book 
that is in print; isn’t this the fault of the publisher, 
and not of the bookshop, which has fewer resources; 
and why should any special consideration be given 
—or need to be given—to a customer whose name 
happens to appear occasionally in the public prints? 
I can consult a French dictionary elsewhere, but sup- 
pose I were an undergraduate or a schoolboy, who 
wanted such a book, from such a publisher, in time 
to work for an examination? — Yours faithfully, 
JOURNALIST 
Name and address supplied.) 


WITHIN THE FAMILY? 

Sir,—Mr, Paul Lynch deserved to have Mr. Mug- 
geridge drag the second skeleton out of Australia’s 
cupboard, viz., the Aboriginals. 

When I was at the University in Sydney a few 
years ago the ‘White Australia’ policy and the plight 
of the Aboriginals were constant topics of conversa- 
tion and heated discussion, and many of us de- 
veloped a deep conscience on these matters. In our 
university of 8.500 there were about 1,500 Asian 
students, encouraged to study there by the Govern- 

ent, and in some cases given financial support under 
the Colombo Plan, Some of them liked Australia 
sufficiently to want to stay, but of course they were 
not allowed to. You can imagine the impossibility 
of answering the question of an Asian fellow student, 
‘Why?’ 

The reception given to Asian students by the 
general public was fairly good—after all we have 
had a Chinese minority group ever since the gold 
rush days, and although there seems to have been 
little intermarriage, there is no friction. Nevertheless 
tlian liberals are rather doubtful of the ability 
fellow Australians to digest large numbers 
f Asian immigrants in a short time, Support is 
for a relaxation of the policy, although a 
quota system is recognised as being just as much a 
colour bar as total prohibition. But at least it would 
extend the process of education from the universities 
to the general public, and pave the way for greater 


Austr 


ther 


growing 


changes later. 
The poor Aboriginals suffer more from neglect 
the 


than anything else. Most Australians live in 
cities, where you just don't see Aboriginals. In some 
of the more remote areas of New South Wales I 
understand that clumsy attempts at ‘civilisation’ of 
Aboriginals have resulted in discrimination on the 
part of townspeople, and this is disturbing. But the 
big problem is apathy, not discrimination. 

I am sure that if the Government were to take a 
strong lead in bringing Aboriginals into full citizen- 
Ship there would be no opposition from the general 
I remember getting strong support for such 

proposal as a university delegate to a Liberal 
Party convention in Sydney, and such conventions 
could hardly be described as radical! 

| hope that Mr. Muggeridge and other readers will 
net judge Australia from the over-ready defence of 
Mr. Paul Lynch. or the somewhat dated views and 
reactions of our revered Mr. Menzies, There are 
thousands of us coming abroad to have a 
ind 
insular than many people on 


public 


many 


look at the world sometimes we are surprised 
find ourselves less 

this side. Yours faithfully, 
3. J. CARLTON 


3 Wyndham Place, W1 


SIR JOHN SQUIRE 

Sie, I have been commissioned by Messrs. Hutchin- 
son to write the biography of the late Sir John 
Squire, in which task I am receiving the active sup- 
port of his family and literary executor, 

If any of your readers have letters of his which 
they would be kind enough to lend me, | can assure 
them that the letters will be treated with the greatest 
care and promptly returned. I should welcome, even 
more, personal reminiscences from his many friends 
and large circle of acquaintances.--Yours faithfully, 

PATRICK HOWARTH 





912 Nell Gwynn House, SW3 
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Mystery Tour 


By 


The Wakefield Mystery 
Plays. (Mermaid.) — 
rhe Rehearsal. (G!obe.) 

One Over the Eight. 
(Duke of York’s.) 

THE mystery plays now 

being performed at the 

Mermaid are over 500 

years old—yet they are 

probably nearer to their 
present audience than 
they could have been to 
any since the sixteenth 
century. The stressed and alliterative poetry 
sounds familiar to us because Eliot has stretched 
back to sink his roots in it, and the theatrical 
convention is little short of Brechtian 

The excellent Mermaid staging of these Wake- 
field plays has an authentic mediaval flavour. 

Noah, for example, after receiving the measure- 

ments of the ark from God, strips off his coat 

and Within a few lines, muttered 
to himself as he works, he has erected a splen- 
didly painted out of four or five pre- 
constructed pieces. The bow and stern slide into 
the central hull, then the ‘castle’ fits neatly on 
the top. Noah stands back in wonder to admire 
such God-given progress and the audience burst 
into delighted applause. Later, when the rain 
begins, he lets down a flap on the front of the 
boat to reveal painted waves; and when he is 
chasing his reluctant wife past these waves they 
both labor ously gather up their skirts and prance 
high-stepping through the imagined water. This 
theatricality. making no attempt at illusion, has 
endless delights of its own—the sight, for 
example, of two detachable fig leaves waiting 
on a painted fig-tree for their moment of glory. 
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And, oddly enough, knowing the story heightens 
the suspense rather than dissipates it (this is 
another of those paradoxes which are at the root 
of the success of Brecht’s theatre); knowing that 
Lazarus will from the tomb intensifies 
the drama because it focuses our attention during 
the early part of the scene. When he does appear, 
this Mermaid Lazarus, pale, thin and stiff, he 
delivers a magnificent memento mori which will 
not lightly be forgotten 

The formalism of the comedy scenes becomes, 
in the serious parts, an admirable and moving 
formality —a matter of the deepest simplicity. 
And always, brilliantly, the poetry changes to 
define the mood. One witnesses a craftsman’s 
carpentry of dramatic language, something used 
by Eliot in Murder in the Cathedral but never 
again heard of since he buried his muse in the 
drawing-room. Martial Rose, the 
adaptor, faced with countless Middle English 
and in the original, has made a 
version Which is always comprehensible without 
imposing awkward modern phrases and without, 
hardest of all, spoiling the intricate rhythms and 
rhymes. The large cast is admirably led by 
Daniel Thorndike (Noah and Joseph), Donald 
Eccles (Satan), Gloria Dolskie (The Virgin) and 
Bolam ‘Cultural’ considerations 
apart, this entertainment which 
shouldn't be missed 

Soon after the war Jean Anouilh grew up—a 
disastrous event, by his standards. Until 
Medea (1946) he had always sympathised with 
his pure young heroines, his special élite of 
tragedy and romance. Though he could see the 
adult side of the question, he was above all 
mourning the impossibility of youthful idealism 
lasting in this world of compromise. Jason in 
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Medea was the first of the élite to take the step 
into an adult life of acceptance, and something of 
Anouilh himself must have gone with him. From 
then on he seemed to be writing from the other 
side of the fence. In his next play, Ardéle (1948), 
the only two sincere lovers were a pair of hunch- 
tacks. And in the play which is now at the 
Globe, written in 1951, he carefully builds up a 
pure and innocent girl and introduces her to her 
first taste of love for the sole and sadistic purpose 
of kicking her in the stomach and leaving her 
with a wry laugh. This makes The Rehearsal 
a peculiarly repulsive piece 

Lucile, a young schoolteacher, is caught up in 
the life of some modern French aristocrats. They 
ali wear eighteenth-century clothes, ostensibly 
because they are rehearsing a Marivaux play, but 
in practice to soften the harsh fact that Anouilh’s 
play is itself pure pastiche. The Count and Lucile 
fall in love. His wife, his mistress and his best 
friend, scandalised that the man should commit 
adultery outside their social sphere, set about 
ruining the affair. By a trick they convince the 
girl that the Count has left her but has sent her 
some money. In her misery she is virtually raped 
by the best friend (a villain ironically named 
Hero, a typical touch in this clever play). She 
leaves the castle without seeing the Count, and 
the play ends with a bump when, in a final scene, 
the Count is told that she has gone. The audience 
fully expect him to fetch her back (after all, the 
heroine has to make a final appearance), but we 
are told that he will never be able to find her— 
and then suddenly the curtain is down. This 
surprise denial of a sentimental conclusion, this 
refusal to resolve the traditional misunderstand- 
ing, could make a very effective ending ’o 
another play; in The Rehearsal it is just the last 
twist of a Louis Quinze paper knife in a 
meaningless wound. In Anouilh’s best plays 
innocence was threatened by small-beer hedon- 
ism or by sly expediency—both of them very 
real forces, in a way that this frivolous aristo- 
cratic amorality no longer is. To put a modern 
young girl into this eighteenth-century milieu of 
sexual intrigue is like shutting a hamster in a 
cage of ferrets and then watching the result with 
keen interest. Obviously the victim will be eaten, 
but so what? Without relevance there is only 
bitterness left, and The Rehearsal’s subtitle sums 
the play up—‘Love Punished.’ It is an exercise in 
sadistic reprisal. From mourning innocence, 





Anouilh has come to hate it. I should in fairness 
add that anyone who can stomach the play will 
love this polished and well-acted production. 
One Over the Eight, though it never quite 
scores ten, contains some excellent sketches by 
Peter Cook and has as its chief clown the one 
and only Kenneth Williams. But the real success 
of the evening is the set designer's (Tony Wal- 


Cinema 


By 


Mein Kampf. (Continen- 
tale.) 
Eichmann. 


release from 
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ton), with his series of drawings and color b 
Washes projected on to a full backcloth. Witho. ‘ 
the fuss of scene-changing, the stage can be trans- 
formed in a moment. We had at one poin: ti 
. . - . . 4 
superb impression of a prison yard—it domi: " 
ated the whole stage and yet it was only in us fl 
for four seconds. Variations on this idea k 
an idea! solution to the problem of revue h 
b 
a 
c 
. r 
Rewards of Atrocity 
/ b 
ISABEL QUIGLY . 
f 
when we see all the prisoners at Nuren e 
Operation pleading not guilty, it asks whether Hitle: j 
(General no one else besides, was responsible for the who I 
Mon-_ catastrophe. (Leni Riefenstahl, by the way. has i 
managed to get a share in the profits on the ‘ 


day.) 

ATROCITY is now so 
openly on the best-seller 
market that one hesitates 
to welcome yet another 
film that makes use of it. 
Even when it is treated 
with the least sensational 
¢ motives it gets exploited. 
There was Resnais’s film Night and Fog, that 
was miles from exploiting the horrors: I remem- 
ber groups of youths gawping and giggling, out- 
side a cinema where it was showing, at the 
hideous and ageless-looking concentration camp 
inmates in their naked rows. Or, openly playing 
on this sort of prurient curiosity, there was the 
poster not long ago of a woman leering across 
the barbed wire and saying with the sexiest glint 

in her eyes: ‘I was Eichmann’s victim.’ 

Mein Kampf (director: Eywin ‘x’ 
certificate), made in Sweden by a German who 
has lived there since 1938, and using documen- 
tary material taken by the Americans, the 
Russians, the Poles, the French, ourselves and, 
most importantly, the Germans, is not primarily 
2 horror film and not made, I would say, for 
horrific and prurient reasons. The most grue- 
some pictures available were not used because, 
Mr. Leiser says, few people ‘can look at un- 
endurable pictures.’ The film is shown with a 
very quiet, very moderate and unexcited text; 
with scarcely a moral comment. Just at the end, 


Leiser; 


grounds that parts of her Triumph of the 
were used in this film.) 

The most terrible parts of the film 
they have not been generally seen before. 
because they the intimate pictures 
individual people dying in what was once thi 
home—are the reels taken for Nazi propagan 
purposes in the Warsaw ghetto. Not surprising 
the propagandists realised they had fumbled 
after a few private showings when obvious 
they aroused pity, not whatever they were mea 
to arouse, it was decided not to show them 
public. But how could even a Nazi cameraman 
think that shots of children in this state could 
make good propaganda? Children of two 
three at every stage of starvation, and, worst 
the lot, a little boy with stick-legs in enormou 
boots dancing in the street with deathly hops and 
little grins and looks at the passers-by, hoping 
for food. Throughout Mein Kampf it is the child 
ren that have the most terrible and eloquent 
effect: in every scene, however atrocious th 
situation, are children of all sizes, from babies 
upwards; and, at the very end, the grisliest piccc 
of good fortune—a troop of children, not starved 
at all, and saved when the Allies came in: all of 
them twins, kept for experiments. Or, 
there are the boys at the end of the film, before 
Germany collapsed: the last pictures of Hitler 
show him chatting to a minute child in the 
familiar German helmet, not a day over tx 
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by the look of it. And he pats taces affectionately, 
and gives ears playful tweaks; ‘human’ to the last 

The early parts of the film. about Hitler’s rise 
tc power. necessarily telescoped and simplified 
as they ate, make one’s hair crawl—for so many 
things. but for the cult of personality above all. 
How suspect personal adulation now seems, the 
hysterica} admiration of crowds, well-organised 
processions, massive cheers, overwhelming songs; 
and how loathsome, since this last manifestation 
of it, anything military! When | was a child 
marching soldiers were still considered thrilling, 
martias music rousing uniforms glamorous 
Now 50 utterly inoculated are we against such 
things that the sight of any sort of military 
formation arouses, surely in everyone, an 
emotional disgust, as for bands and whipping-up 
songs 9%me reacts against them, and there seems 
ny virtue now in the perfect alignment of march- 
ing feet. Marching feet. gouse-stepping feet, feet 
shuffling along the roads to slavery. the child's 


le.ev.sion 





feet on the ghetto pavement—they all end in the 
mountain of shoes at the end. some of the nine 
million pairs of those who died in the camps. 
We have seen these mountains of shoes, of 
spectacle frames, false teeth and hair before; but 
one thing the film told me | didn’t know: very 
quietly, in the monotonous official tone of a 
chemist describing a new medicine, it tells us 
the virtues of the gas Cyclon B. | had always 
thought its effect was at least almost instantan- 
ecus. Not at all; you allowed twenty minutes 

Operation Eichmann (director: R. G Spring- 
steen, “% certificate) is a confused inept and 
r.diculous etlort to reconstruct the story of the 
mans career and capture, there is something 
pretty offensive in showing documentary con- 
centration camp scenes and even the reconstruc- 
tion of a gas chamber in action in a film which 
at other times has an audience in derisive giggles 
Werner Klemperer, son of the conductor, plays 
Eichmann 


The Heart of the Matter 


By PETER 


and 
little 
is in 


THE thing dilates 
deflates like a 
grubby puffball It 


fact the human _ heart, 
exposed and_ looking 
most unpoetic, while a 


surgeon sews up a hole 
therein. Being one of 
those healthy people who 
suffer most from hypo- 
chondria, the very idea 
of watching this opera- 
tion in BBC’s Your Life 
in Their Hands quite unnerved me, but there it 
was, and before I could get across to turn off 
the the insidious compulsion to watch on 
had exerted itself. The effect was a mixture of 
instruction, curiosity and comfort. Entertainment 
is a conception of many categories (I once knew 
a publican whose favourite Sunday-afternoon 
pleasure was to play over a recording of that 
frenetic commentary on the RIOI disaster), but 
if it is argued that such programmes have the 
effect of removing fear from the minds of poten- 
tial subjects, I can only offer agreement and 
endorsement, heartfelt. 





sel 


In the same way, the BBC’s Lifeline series 
fers some worthwhile group therapy. Quite 
how deep it goes I am not sure—in last week's 
consideration of the way the subconscious can 


be manipulated to affect the judgment, for 
example there was no suggestion that equally 


helpful effects might be wrought by drink, but 
the general lesson was certainly educative. And 
while, in a moment of benevolence, we are noting 
that these programmes fulfil part of the particu- 
lar, proper purpose of the BBC, I might add that 
it is hard to conceive of ITV putting on that 
delightful conversation piece between Ustinov 
and the Tonight team. Those able to negotiate 
the tricky causeways of the current Radio Times 
may perhaps have thought to contrast our 
modern bearded with the Wilde recol- 
lected in Laurence Housman’s tranquillity last 


soloist 


FORSTER 


Monday in the playlet, Echo de Paris (Home Ser- 
vice), a re-creation based on a meeting with the 
fallen Lucifer in Paris which more than anything 
I have ever read or heard gives the flavour of 
his incomparable talk 

Also to invoke other great men I never saw, 
the shades of Dan Leno and Herbert Campbell, 
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piliars of Drury Lane panto half a century ago, 
must be nodding approbation at Granada s series, 
Bootsie and Snudge. This has two demobilised 
character actors from the Army Game, Bill 
Fraser and Alfie Bass, the sergeant-major and the 
skiver, in a flimsy framework of hotel life. The 
point of the formula rests upon the basic but 
not unsubtle insistence that the apparent toughie 
is soft (‘Poor dog in a sputnik alone by itself!’) 
while the lesser breed is tough (‘It’s got fleas!’), 
and the various little dilemmas are worked out 
with almost disconcerting literacy. Or would you 
expect to find a studio audience howling its head 


off at references to ‘John Yogi Baird’? It 
almost makes you wonder if there is a studio 
audience 


But then the abuses of literacy must be turning 
Mr. Hoggart grey on his Pilkington stint. | had 
just finished reflecting how well Kenneth Allsop 
covered the of the Stevenage teenagers 
barred trom their cinema in Tonight (BBC), 
when This Week (ITV) came up with the one 
aspect he missed actual shots of the delinquents 
in their preferred haunts, wearing the leather 
jackets and winkle-picker shoes. “They need 
something to occupy their minds, said the inter- 
viewer Their minds . . . Lord love us all. It re- 
mains only to be said that ever since | read in 
the press that the detergent-versus-Brand X com- 
mercial was to be withdrawn, I seem to see it 
every time I turn on. Perhaps the principle is 
that when something is thought to be wrong, Sir 
Robert Fraser imposes a time limit upon it. Or 
perhaps somebody needs a_ hole-in-the-head 
operation 
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Fulfilling the Law 


By 


AUTHENTICITY is in the 
air again. We have had 
the controversy over 
Fidelio and  Leonore 
No. 3. We have had a 
glimpse of Bizet’s orig- 
inal version of Carmen 
in the concert perfor- 
mances by the Chelsea 
Opera Group under 
Maurits Sillem. who 
editing the Urtex: for the 
Paris publisher Chou- 
dens. More recently, we have had Dr. Klem- 
perer’s performance of Messiah in its entirety 
As always, the issue is complex and, in the last 
resort, insoluble Ultimately, authenticity does 
not exist; there is no such thing as perfect objec- 
tive truth in music. Even if it were possible to 
re-create in microscopic detail the exact condi- 
tions of original performance (and supposing 
the composer not to abuse one heartily for such 
inconsiderateness) the ears that would hear it 
now are not the same. Music lives in perform- 
ance. There are different approaches to the 
truth. Ne one performance can arrive at the 
Whole of it. 

There is always this rule: the letter killeth— 
or, as the New Bible has it, condemns to death 
(under the present Home Secretary, the effect is 
generally the same). In music, as the purists by 
their failures demonstrate over and over again, 
it is the spirit that gives life. In each performance 
the law waits, not to be merely observed, not to 
be destroyed. but to be fulfilled (1 make no 
apology for the religious comparisons. Music is 
a religion). The ‘sinner. for all his offences 
against the conventions, can come much closer 
to salvation than the ritualist who observes 
meticulously his double dots and his ornaments 
and his terraced dynamics. Fundamentally, what 
made Klemperer’s Messiah a weariness of the 
soul was not that, having got his dynamics right, 
he failed to go further and double-dot, or that 
he balanced sixty strings with only two of each 
woodwind instrument. It was simply that the 
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DAVID CAIRNS 


spirit of understanding never breathed into the 
dull clay of his performance. (The purist may 
argue that had the spirit been in him. it would 
have led him inevitably to the correct conven- 
tions, but that is not quite the same thing.) To 
fili out the interval of a sixth at “Behold our 
God with a descending scale according to 
eighteenth-century convention, as Miss Ursula 
Boese did, was compietely irrelevant. since she 
sang the whole air without a ray of feeling. 
the notes were dead notes. beautiful but 
embalmed. 

It is not purism that wrong but the 
aridity of most purists. Every thoughtful music- 
lover is his own purist. I protest against the play- 
ing of Leonore No. 3 after the Dungeon Scene 
on grounds of purism as well as of dramatic right- 
ness. That is to say, I believe in the inviolability 
of the opera as Beethoven finaily left it in 1814, 
after years of toil and suffering and love; my 
criticism is at once an act of faith and of reason. 
On the whole it is best to do what the composer 
asks. But there is no absolute. The best purists 
recognise the limitations of purism. Fritz Roths- 
child, in his new book Musical Performance in 
the times of Mozart and Beethoven (A. and C. 
Black, 30s.), has many instructive and, to me, 
startling things to say about accentuation, tempo, 
touch and phrasing in classical music, but his 
practical conclusion is no more than that ‘know- 
ledge of the performing conventions of the past 
will help greatly in understanding and carrying 
out [these composers] intentions.” The perfor- 
mer should find out how it used to be done, but 
the final artistic decision must be his own. The 
most illuminating interpretation in the world 
depends on his private personal choice, on the 
compromise he makes between instinct, intellect, 
scholarship and the irrational creative caprice 
without which no performance can receive the 
quickening touch of life. 

There are further hazards. What exactly are 
‘the composer’s intentions’? It is not merely that 
the ‘right notes’ are susceptible of infinite subtle 
variations in actual performance. Even to decide 
what the right notes are is rarely quite as simple 
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as it sounds, and not only in eighteenth-century 
music, which in its printed form took so 1 
for granted and existed by conventions that 
stili largely forgotten. Consider the example 
nineteenth-century opera. Knowing the wretch< 
conditions in which many operas were drags: 
before the public we cannot doubt that 
scholar has every right and duty to search 
the original version and pester conductors 
managements and publishers to question the 
sion which passes as authentic. But there rema 
the vital matter of whether a particular cha 
was imposed by the opera house, or whetl 
when the exigencies of performance forced 
to think did not tre 
decide that a certain passage was all the bet 
for the change he made in it. Very often th 
is no evidence one way or the other. Then 
conductor must judge for himsell 

With Fidelio, despite the rhetoric of Ron 
Rolland no case internal 
external evidence can made 
vised version of 1814 (which ts not to say 
would be nothing but historical interest 
performance of the original 1805 version). W 
Carmen, too, the -here for the 
version—has now been made beyond argunx 
work as Bizet wrote it th 
for countk 


again, the composer 


convincing on 


be against the 


case origit 
Carmen is a better 
in the edition which has served 
performances in the last eighty-five years. It 1s 
indisputably better with the spoken dialogue th 
with the recitatives (which were not even writk 
by Bizet). It is also better, I believe, with 
cuts and the original orchestration restored. He 
the individual judgment must decide, though 
most cases—for example, the delightful canv 
for solo violin and solo cello in the changing 
the guard scene, or the scoring of the Toreado: 
theme, at Escamillo’s exit in Act 3, for for 
solo cellos, both of which were pretty certain 
sacrificed orchestral incompetence-—there 
seems not the smallest reasonable doubt what th 
decision should be. 

In short, the least we have a right to expect 
from a performer is that he seriously reflect on the 
composer's indications before deciding to depa 
from them. How many conductors have real! 
considered the opening of the “Tuba Mirum 
in the Grande Messe des Morts at the measured 
tempo which Berlioz demanded 
crotchets to the minute? One has only to try 
through in one’s head to realise the vast dit 
ence between the awe-inspiring 


to 


seventy-two 


grandeus 


fear and freedom 


lire 


1 lej- 


7 anc 
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ry Berlioz s conception and the merely enjoyable 
h uproar that comes from the much quicker speed 
re taken at ninety-nine performances out of a aun 

i dred—including Dorati’s with the LSO at the 
d Festival Hall last week: and the variation io 
d speed is far greater than the driest acoustic can 
e justify. Where Dorati’s performance was splen- 
it didly authentic was In the vivid realisation of the 
d varied orchestral colour of the work. Even in the 


unresonant Festival Hall that much-derided pas- 


S sage for trombones and flutes sounded not ill- 
considered and freakish but apt and beautiful. 
7 ve read ? i WsvIn s Orchestration that the 


Ballet 


By CLIVE 
bint nonth alter next 
val venerable ballet 
Gisctic Will be 120° years 
old and one wonders 


what can be done with it. 


Iwo Wass are possible. It 


can be decked out as a 
period piece. in an 
ittempt to recapture 


something of the original 
Romantic Alter- 
atively, the whole ballet 





agons 


can be rethought in 
modern terms to give the story meaning for 
contemporary audiences. In 1946 Marie Ramberi 
first presented her charming ‘period’ reconstruc- 
tion of Giselle, and it was rightly praised to the 
shies. Then ten years later Britain had its first 


opportunity to see Leonid Lavrovsky’s version 
for the Bolshoi Theatre Ballet. against which all 
other productions withered into — insignifi- 
The triumph of the Russians was in the 


their reading. 


eanee 


uramatic power and conviction of 


h Ihe cobwebs were gone: the ballet stood revital- 
ed and recharged for our own generation 
immediately the cry went up: what was 

Covent Garden going to do about it? Giselle, 
ed " one form or another, had been in the Royal 

\O Baliet repertory ever since 1933 as a chocolate- 

box museum piece. dusty, stvleless and in itself 
cull. It was of some use to ballet critics who 


ited a ready example of the Roval Ballet's 


Lire 


dnd lej. 
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Uracl 


and Dr. 
Gordon Jacob, who quotes the judgment with 


passage ‘probably sounds very nasty, 


approval in his student manual on orchestral 
technique, adds: ‘the present writer has heard it. 
It does!’ It almost persuades one that nothing— 
not even the conductor who knows so much 
better than the composer—is more irritating than 
the smugness of the narrow academic mind. And 
then I recall Sir Malcolm Sargent’s C of E ver- 
sion of “The Shepherds’ Farewell’ in The Child- 
hood of Christ. with Berlioz’s woodwind accom- 
ind | am not so 


paniment tactfully removed 


sure, 


Mime and Pantomime 


BARNES 


centee! ineptitude in handling the classics, and 

served as a tarnished frame for the ballerina 
caneing Giselle: but that was about the sum of 
it. Then about a year ago Margot Fonteyn and 
Michael Somes went as guest artists to Finland, 
where they danced in the Lavrovsky production. 
the first 
felt that their own Giselle needed serious atten- 
Now to me the one obvious thing to do 
1956) 
Lavrovsky 


For time, it seems, Covent Garden 
tron 


(and it Was equally obvious in was to 
pocket our national pride and ask 
te reproduce his Moscow version of the ballet 
for us. Instead. Covent Garden decided to re- 
hash the ballet themselves. They invited Madame 
famara Karsavina. herself a notable Giselle. to 
recall details of the old Petipa production of 
1860. They went back to the Gautier scenario 
to see if anything could be picked up from there: 
they obviously took many hints from the Lav- 
they put Frederick Ashton in charge of 
the entire production. and restored admirable 
chunks of the original Adam score. The result, 
“which was first shown in New York and reached 


week, is self-evidently a 


rovsky: 


Garden last 
Vast improvement on its predecessor. Innumer- 
able illogicalities have been tidied up in the 
action. While much important new material has 
been added. In most of its details this is a service- 
able. even a good, Giseclic. But the gap between 
this fascinating pantomime and the revelationary 
Lavrovsky 


Covent 


production is essentially as wide as 


evel 





vOrk and Wealth 





The first perforn.uance was not perhaps the 
fairest test. Margot Fonteyn has never (in my 
view) been a distinguished Giselle, for here sh 
acts with mind and face rather than heart 


aca 


body. Michael Somes has a certain stiff-neck« 
nobility as Albrecht, but his interpretation 1s 
likewise skin-deep, and his dancing on the first 


night looked strained and jerky. But the huge 
between the Bolshoi Giselle and the 
newcomer lies in its basic attitude to the drama. 
Lavrovsky has seen that Albrecht is the central 
figure of the ballet. and shown the story of his 


regeneration from an adolescent playboy seducer 


difference 


t’ a Mature. sensitive man. Giselle redeem, him 
not simply from death. but from his own mon- 
strous nature. Here the ballet found a coherent, 


credible plan, the wild driving force of a mot 
and the drama “as consequently presented in a 
we could feel. The new Royal Ballet ver- 
sion makes no genuine attempt to create charac- 
ters in depth, but restricts itself to seeing that 
the dramatic framework holds together. | must 
here confine myself to one example out of man 
so | will take the ending. In the Lavrovsky ver- 
sion the hero is left. alone and pondering, trans- 
figured by the \isions of the night. In the Royal 


was 





Ballet version, his stocratic fiancée, Bathilde, 
comes rushing into the wood to dole out for- 
giveness and matrimony in the last few bars of 
the eleventh hou This unlikely return to 


scenario is cheap and uncon- 
the 
n the Russian reading 


Gautier’s original 


vincing. iothing of poignant 


dignity and truth found 


Posse ssing 


It has always seemed a 


Covent 


tragedy to me that 
with the semaphore 
n St. Petersburg at the 
the present Giselle actually 
i sign-language dumb-play. 


Garden persist 
system of mime current 
turn of the centu 

adds to their stock 
needs no. specialised 


For genuine mime that 


decoding and is as articulate in its Way as speech, 


one should see Marcel Marceau, who is giving 


a short season at the Saville Theatre. Marceau 
is a great mime in the tradition of Deburau; 


he could teach something to almost every ballet 
have ever seen. He is a whey-faced 
g through life with bitterness 
in his laughter. He js a Charlie Chaplin with 
ulcers. a clown-Hamlet who does conjuring tricks 
His mime is breathtaking in its 
virtuosity and style: he can fill an empty stage 
things and people, and he can 
him all at 


dancer | 


comedian, stumblis 


for a living 


with non-existent 


make \ou h with him and at 


Maug 


onee 
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In a Glass, Darkly 


By ALAN BRIEN 


R. MARTIN GREEN’s cojfection of essays* 

proclaims itself a mirror held up to British 
nature and it certainly beams a few brilliant 
reflections. Designed in the Midlands, ground in 
Cambridge and polished in America, his glass 
contains some odd warps and flaws but in it we 
can still see some familiar and disturbing images 
of our society. There is our island all right look- 
ing as ever like an old dandy in a night-cap 
sitting up in bed, or a top-heavy knight founder- 
ing on a tiny horse. And these are probably the 
most heroic emblems we can discover from the 
patterns provided in this Rorschach test. 


Mr. Green’s view seems to be that we are 
castaways pretending to be hermits, aged pygmies 
hoping to be mistaken for infant giants. We are 
hamstrung by gentlemanliness, petrified by good 
manners, riddled by snobbery, embalmed by 
tradition, blinded by ugliness and doped by 
inefficiency. Our great days are all in the past. 
We patronise Americans, snub Europeans and 
ignore Asians. We are a family grown too 
exhausted even to quarrel among ourselves but, 
in Orwell’s phrase, ‘with the wrong members in 
control.’ Our culture exists only in one dictionary 
sense—‘the artificial development of microscopic 
organisms’—and mould grows on all our arts. 
We harvest a tiny crop of shallow sensitiveness, 
brittle elegance and stunted sophistication. 

It is one of the many blurred spots on Mr 
Green’s mirror that he does not seem to realise 
that this picture is as well known as it is well 
painted. Each of his four heroes—D. H. Law- 
rence, George Orwell, F. R. Leavis and Kingsley 
Amis—is now tolerably famous. They have all 
mapped the dead places of the British heart, 
transfused new blood into shrivelled veins, in 
books which are on the shelves of every educated 
man in the kingdom. Indeed, such is their 
influence that the Establishment is already 
Jaunching against them its favourite tactical trick 
—the mass counter-attack which precedes any 
enemy invasion, and advances from a position of 
strength crying ‘Backs to the wall.’ Already the 
officially inspired rumour is being spread that our 
literature is too outspoken, our theatre too 
earthy, our criticism too robust. Whom the Gods 
would destroy, they first make d@ la mode. 
‘Fashionable’ is a dirty word among those who 
dictate fashion. I hope, and believe, that this 
black propaganda has delayed too long to 
succeed. 

The picture has indeed begun to change even 
if Mr. Green is still too much in love with his 
own brushwork to notice it. If the powers-that- 
be overstress the extent of the revolution for 
their own purposes, he understresses it for his. 
He picks the right generals but puts them in the 
wrong armour. I cannot believe that Dr. Leavis 
will fight better with a gaping hole left in his 
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breast-plate by his ex-pupil’s bo 





t that Leavis 


*A MIRROR FOR ANGLO-SaAxons. (Longmans, 18s.) 


is ‘the only immature person to attend the 
University of Cambridge in the last forty years. 

It is easy to sympathise with Mr. Green's feel- 
ings but it is often almost impossible to follow 
his argument. His book seems constructed with 
perverse ingenuity to frustrate précis and evade 
analysis. It cannot surely have been simple 
laziness which persuaded him to reprint his seven 
essays, most of which were published in Ameri- 
can little magazines between 1951 and 1958, 
with so small an amount of rewriting and editing 
to fit them to the facts of 1961. Almost every 
piece is presented with a bibliographer’s care for 
its place in the decade, as though these were key 
documents for the study of a vanished race. 
His sole consistency is a habit of hanging himself 
from the wrong trees: at every stage he has the 
right instincts but the wrong reactions, the right 
solutions to the wrong problems, the right 
conclusions based on the wrong examples. He 
sees that the scenery of Southern England is 
often really a pretty, dainty garden-scape in- 
visibly tended by a lady in a flowered house- 
coat with a pair of secateurs, and immediately 
he declares that the slag heaps and smoky 
horizons of the North are more real and true and 
beautiful. He understands that much of our 
culture is like a tree with a chain tight round 
its middle—the leaves grow tinier and paler and 
more delicate while the sap grows thick and sour 
ir the roots. Yet he denies that any such thing 
as a working-class way of thought even exists, 
and asserts that the proletarian is a sub-division 
of the lower middle class. He himself seems to 
have as little first-hand knowledge of life below 
the chain as any effete gentleman—‘even farm 
labourers go to Paris in the spring,’ he com- 
plains. He cites Alfred Doolittle in the American 
musical My Fair Lady as proof of his rule 
that the non-U underdog is only allowed into 
British art as comic relief. He seems to have 
missed, in his visits to New York and London, 
the emergence of Shelagh Delaney’s North 
Country heroines or Arnold Wesker’s Jewish 
Cockneys. He considers The Colditz Story, a 
film not much on the lips of cinéastes or even 
film fans, as summing up all that is most false, 
dead and cold in the relations between the classes 
on the British screen. He has never heard tell 
of The Long and the Short and the Tall which, 
in both film and stage versions, depicted no 
soldier above the rank of sergeant, and he must 
be reading the wildly enthusiastic New York 
reviews of Albert Finney’s performance in 
Saturday Night and Sunday Morning with under- 
standable amazement. 

Mr. Green is a passionate and lively advocate 
of a familiar case which he has somewhat con- 
fused, though not entirely spoiled, by a hasty 
misreading of much of his evidence. What is 
important about his book is the portrait of a 
split individual which it reveals. He is a young 
man from a lower-middle-class home who went 
to Cambridge and was shown the probing tools 
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of the critical trade in Dr. Leavis’s surgery. Un- 
fortunately, Mr. Green began to operate before 
he had learned his anatomy. Even more fatally, 
he was trying to amputate organs he did not 
possess. A Mirror for Anglo-Saxons is the case- 
history of an all too common obsession among 
bright young graduates from the provincial 
grammar schools—they all are haunted by the 
fear that they are turning into gentlemen. In Mr. 
Green’s words: ‘At twenty-one, with my BA 
from Cambridge, | faced the world completely 
transformed, a gilded youth I had slid over 
from Gracie Fields to Anthony Eden—there 
hadn: seemed to be any half-way mark | am 
sorry to disappuint Mr Green. especially after 
all the guili and the heart-searching which nave 
driven him from France to Turkey to America 
te find ‘my first glimpse of a truly demucratic 
society’: the infection is a false alarm I'm afraid 
the dullest scion of Them would see through him 
at a glance—and Evelyn Waugh or Angus Wilson 
would probably be able to identify his class 
origin as quickly as Professor Higgins identified 
Eliza’s address 

This is not to say that the society of gentlemen 
would not reward Mr. Green for his enterprise, 
and attempt to make him feel at home, at least 
in the anteroom, if he put his talents at their 
disposal. But he would never be in any danger 
of being elected to White’s or chosen for a safe 
Tory seat in the Home Counties. It is true that 
even as a critic of the Establishment (and this, I 
agree, is one of its most irritating tricks) he would 
be accorded most of the privileges and pleasures 
of the ‘A readership’ world. The door marked 
‘Push’ is the one for him, not the door marked 
‘Pull.’ But this is one of the unavoidable facts of 
life in a materialist society where there is a seller 
for every buyer—I do not think he will find the 
formula very different in his adopted Amer'ca. 
What the educated lower classes like him and me 
are being offered is a war-time commission in the 
bourgeoisie (not all of whom were are, or ever 
will be, gentlemen). And the bourgeoisie is a 
class of achievement—we have the word of 
Marx and Engels for that. (‘It has been the first 
to show what man’s activity can bring about. It 
has accomplished wonders far surpassing 
Fgyptian pyramids, Roman aqueducts and 
Gothic cathedrals.’ Communist Manifesto, 1843.) 
Man was born in chains and only the bourgeoisie 
has become free. Why should we not want to 
share their profits and their powers, and want our 
relatives and friends to want them too? Must we 
be beer connoisseurs but not wine lovers? Why 
are the bicycle and the open-necked shirt so much 
more moral than the Morris Minor and the bow- 
tie? When we regard a taxi-driver as a servant 
rather than as a working-man who drives a car 
for hire, we supply the guilt, not he. If we are 
embarrassed in the presence of waiters (and Mr. 
Green thinks it rather honourable that we should 
be), it is we who are degrading a job regarded as 
useful and enjoyable all over the rest of Europe. 
The shame felt by the working-class under- 
graduate for his simple parents, mentioned by 
Alan Bullock last week, springs not from a 
promotion in class but from an advance |! 
knowledge. It is not only the children of 
poor who are ill at ease at home—many 
reactionary Duke has been scorned by his C 
munist son, many a poet daughter has blushe 
for the ignorance of her millionaire father 
is their duty to spread the enlightenment am 
the family—not pack it in a bag and smu 
into America. Come home, Mr. Green, 
spent too long in front of that mirror. Prove t 
the gents that it is possible to be human though 
educated. We promise not to call you ‘Sir.’ 
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Salesmen in Power 
By C. P. Snow 


Science and Government. 
(O.U.P.. 9s. 6d.) 
A Lot of people. for a long time, have known the 
outlines of the Tizard-Lindemann controversy. 
Sir Charles Snow tells it here with commendable 
brevity and balance and uses it as a parable on 
which to hang a lesson. It is superlatively well 
i brilliant thought-provoking essay. Tizard, 
and won the battle for radar 
(RDF. we called it then) as the backbone of air 
defence. Lindemann, proponent of numerous 
ets like air-to-air bombing, was outnumbered 
yverruled. But ‘the Prof’ had political strings, 
Churchillian strings, and when 
power in 1940 Lindemann 
him—clever but shallow, for his 
fellow-scientists "an amateur among specialists’ — 
and Tizard went, as ignominiously sacked as ever 
any man And with Lindemann (soon to be 
Lord Cherwell) came strategic bombing, satura- 
tion bombing, the policy at the time 
and totally disproved by post-war analysis—of 
to surrender by bombing Ger- 
ind home. ‘It added six 
so I was told in 1945 by an 
was to know. Today we 
estimate conservalive 
This is the story: what The 
jem, as Sir Charles emphasises, is central in 
modern industrial society, clearest in war but no 
in peace. Decisions have to be taken 
mean survival or non-survival, which 
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from 1935. fought 
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in particular 
Churchill 
came with 
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was. 
incredible 
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out of house 
war’ 


man 
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whose business it 
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officer 
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are the lessons? 


prot 


less insistent 
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n any 
ind manpower so 
taken, is in pt 
s, for the most 


commitment of resources 
that the decision, once 
reversible. And these deci- 
‘secret’ decisions. 


case involve a 
Vasl 
aclice 
part. must be 
use security is involved, or else because 
the subject is scientifically so abstruse that only a 
handful of men are capable of informed and in- 
Higent choice. Here. in ‘demo- 
cracy’ in the sense of consulting the electorate, or 
even of consulting Parliament, is out of the ques- 
re that the right decisions 
‘main, in Sir Charles's 
scientific salesmen’? Or 
little more 


sion 
either beca 


the crucial issues, 


ion. How can we be su 


ire taken? Must we re 
phrase, ‘at the merey ol 
can we ‘arrange to make choices a 
reasonably 
Sir Charles is surely right when he says that 
the policy of saturation bombing carried the day 
not only because it was backed by Lindemann 
who was backed by Churchill, but also because its 
opponents ‘had nothing so simple and unified to 
put in its place.’ But it is another question 
whether, as Sir Charles the problem is 
imply another illustration of the split between 
wo cultures, or between the scientific and the 
non-scientific mind. Of course, many of the 
crucial decisions today are scientific decisions; but 
that things somehow be 
more ‘scientists active in all the 
could be a very misleading 
non-scientists questioned 
and it is easy 
the Suez ad- 


scientists 


argues, 


the suggestion would 
betier if we had 
evels of government’ 
implification. Many 
he postulates of strategic bombing: 
to think of other crucial decisions 
enture of 1956, for example—where 
diffused through government’ would have made 
10 appreciable difference. It was not because it 
was staffed by ‘people trained in the natural 
xiences’ that the Spx - perceived that Suez, 
ike strategic bombing. was an unrealistic attempt 
0 impose a ‘simple and solution on a 
womplicated situation. 

What Sir Charles Snow has done in this lively 
say is to illuminate from one particular angle 
lamely, the scientific—the wider question of the 
erribles simplificateurs. As Burckhardt foresaw, 


+ 


unified” 


they are a central problem of modern society. 
Lindemann in his way was a simplificateur: he 
was also a consummate operator. Perhaps the 
author of The Masters will now give us another 
novel called The Operators; for that is what Sir 
Charles has really written about. The operator— 
intelligent and adept at putting a complicated 
proposition in a form which will ‘sell’—is a char- 
acteristic figure of our society. Perhaps (1 do not 
know) we cannot do without him: but certainly 
his emergence, not only in the scientitic sphere. 1s 

part of what a German writer has called ‘the 
structural transformation of modern democracy. 
It is because it casts light on this fundamental pro- 
cess of political change that Sir Charles Snow’s 
little book is important out of all proportion to 
tS siZe. 


GLOFEREY BARRACLOUGH 


Good King John 


King John. By W. L. Warren. (Eyre and Spottis- 


MW oode. 30s. ) 


John, King of England. By J. | 
25s.) 

IN late Victorian and Edwardian England King 
John’s name was dirt. Stubbs and J. R. Green 
had settled his place as a bad man and a com- 
plete failure as king. In recent years he has been 
climbing steadily back, benefiting even more 
than Henry II from the shift of interest from 
political history to administration as seen in the 
Pipe, Close, Patent and Liberate Rolls. Military 
historians have noted his energy and swiftness 
of movement, his close attention to the 
machinery of government and to judicial work 
has become evident, and Dr. Lane Poole, Lady 
Stenton, Mr. Joliffe and the late Sidney Painter 
have given him more than a few good marks. 
John, in fact, has staged a come-back. as the two 
biographies noted above show. 

The prime difficulty facing the biographer of 
any king between William I and Edward I is the 
ibsence of statesmanship and design in the poli- 
tical history of the time. Monarchs and barons 
alike pursue individual and personal ends and 
the historian cannot isolate principles and ideas. 
In the first half of the twelfth century this diffi- 
culty is lightened by the contem- 
porary chroniclers, biographers and lJetter-writers 
of real distinction, but for the reign of John no 
contemporary of the first rank is helpful. and the 
picturesque writers at Si, Albans in the next 
generation have only helped to darken counsel. 
Consequently, the biographer of John has to 
deal with a mass of incidents, acts and records 
that contain no key to the purposes behind them 
and the links between them, while at the end of 
the reign he has to join the queue for Runny- 
mede. that stamping-ground of great historians. 

Despite all these difficulties, Dr. Warren has 
produced a careful and scholarly book in which 
account is taken of all the available printed evi- 
dence. His judgments and criticisms are sensible, 
humane, crisp and generally convincing. and he 
can appreciate men of such varying types as John 
himself, William Marshal. Innocent HI and 
Stephen Langton. Indeed, his sense of the impact 
of the more intellectual and sophisticated worlds 
of the Roman Curia and the Paris theologian 
upon the impetuous. unprincipled hing and 
baronage is one of the chief interests of the later 
chapters. He is perhaps least successful with his 
accounts of warfare: the general reader might fail 
to appreciate why John lost Normandy or why 
one of the 
In general. 


Appleby. (Bell, 


presence ol 


Bouvines is generally recognised as 


decisive battles of the Middle Ages. 


Di. Warren agrees with recent interpretations of 
the genesis of Ma gna Carta, and John appears 
as an energetic, tireless and able ruler who fails 
to attain real greatness through a lack of both 
audacity and sagacity, to say nothing of the 
higher qualities of a statesman and a human 
being. The picture, as the author himself admits 
just misses fallin to focus; there are blurs and 
blanks, but thes probably always remain. 
With all his adi ited ability, and when all 
legends have bes n ignored, John’ remains 
curiously unamiable. Dr. Warren lightens the 
heavy dough of his material with a clear mind 
and a successful use of colloquial phrases which 
give salt to his narrative. His book will appeal 
equally to scholars, students and those who read 
history for pleasure: the two first classes will find 
full references at the end of the book, as also a 
full translation Magna Carta by Professor 
H. Rothwell 

Mr. Appleby’s book, 
months ago in America, 
such a strong ri 
writes professedly 
also has wi irked 
though he gives 
both of his achie\ 
of equilibrium in “the 
that on nine out of 
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literature: thus he 
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which appeared some 
is unlucky in having 
the same course. He 
r the general reader, but he 
igh almost all the material, 
footnotes. It is a measure 
ent and of the present state 
field of Johannine studies 
en questions his judgments 
he same as Dr. Warren's. He 
being a jump behind 

makes more use of Wendover 
and Matthew Paris, follows McKechnie on 
Magna Carta and does not show familiarity with 
a bunch of articles in the English Historical Re- 
Nevertheless those who read his book 

a very fair picture of King John. 
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“An exquisite rendering of a 
terrible human misfortune.” 
MARK SCHORER 
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The story of a deception and the strange love 
affair that comes of it, by 


ELIZABETH SPENCER 


2 
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“touching, believable. 
DAILY HERALD 


‘Miss Spencer handles the whole 
tragi-comic little tale with perfect sense 


and perception . . . most appealing.’ 
TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


‘‘a very well-told story .. . although 
slight in treatment it has a good deal 
of substance to it."’ 

KEITH WATERHOUSE, N. STATESMAN 
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Exalted and Exceptional 


A History of Modern France, Vol. 2. 1799-1945. 
By Alfred Cobban. (Penguin Books, 5s.) 
France, Steadfast and Changing: The Fourth to 

the Fifth Republic. By Raymond Aron. 
(Harvard and O.U.P., 27s. 6d.) 
‘Ir the Soviet Union did not exist, France would 
have the dubious distinction of being the most 
commented-upon country in the world,’ Profes- 
so: Aron remarks, and, as one reads the second 
volume of Professor Cobban’s lively and lucid 
Penguin History of Modern France, one can see 
why. History does not everywhere move at a 
uniform speed, and in France since the Revolu- 
tion one has the impression that more things 
have happened faster than anywhere else. This 
may be in part illusory; the economic develop- 
ment of Germany in the late nineteenth century 
was swifter than anything comparable elsewhere; 
Lenin’s and Hitler’s revolutions were swifter and 
more far-reaching than anything since Napo- 
leon’s day; and the rush into existence of the new 
nations of Asia and Africa still leaves us (and 
them) breathless. What is true, nevertheless, is 
that the French have, in the last 150 years, more 
consciously ‘made history’ than any other people. 
General de Gaulle is not the only Frenchman to 
think of France as ‘dedicated to an exalted and 
exceptional destiny,’ or to give his public actions 
a deliberate reference to the historical past. Pro- 
fessor Cobban’s book is full of examples of this 
way of thinking: the revolutionaries of 1848, as 
Marx pointed out, parodied their predecessors of 
1789-95; the Communists claim descent from the 
Jacobin revolution of 1793 just as the Radicals 
have continued to declare themselves the heirs of 
1789. And, as Professor Cobban shows, situations 
frequently repeat themselves: in 1871, 
the masochistic tendencies of the French right 
reasserted themselves as they had in 1815 and 
were to do again in 1940. The nation was called 
to repentance for the sins that had brought on 
the disasters of the war. 

A story so full of character and incident, of 
profound economic and social conflicts and con- 
sistently high intellectual and artistic achieve- 
ments, bears retelling again and again. Professor 
Cobban has tried, with some success, to carry out 
the difficult task of weaving an account of social, 
economic and artistic developments into a 
mainly political narrative. By the time he reaches 
the twentieth century, as he frankly admits, the 
pace has got too hot, and his treatment ‘has been 
confined mainly to an outline of political de- 
velopments.’ As he has some perceptive things to 


say about thought, art and literature in the nine- 
teenth century, it is a pity that he did not have 
room to comment on these aspects of the 
twentieth, and to relate the role of Paris as a 
continuing centre of avant-garde activity to his 
other themes. 

Professor Cobban takes the political story 
down to 1945; and it is at this point that Profes- 
sor Aron’s Harvard lectures, now reprinted under 
a title which gives an unfortunate and erroneous 
impression of government tourist office propa- 
ganda, really start. M. Aron is one of the cleverest 
men in Europe, and it would be surprising if he 
did not have a number of striking and contro- 
versial things to say about contemporary France. 
Occasionally, however, his generalisations seem 
intended more to provoke comment than io 
command assent in the light of the historical 
evidence. He is, for example, much concerned 
to refute Mr. Herbert Liithy’s thesis that France 
has had ‘generations of technical and organisa- 
tional stagnation,’ but although he produces 
some interesting and convincing figures, he still 
does not succeed in explaining away the decline 
in the decade 1929-1939 which was crucial for 
France, economically as well as politically. Again, 
while he has an interesting general discussion 
about the circumstances which favour a plurality 
of parties rather than a two-party system, not 
everyone will accept his suggestion that this is 
the result of the fact that France is, or has been, a 
Catholic country, and that it is the importance of 
the religious question which ‘prevents on the right 
the organisation of a large moderate party which 
would include Voltairists and Catholics,’ or that 
a similar explanation can be given of political 
conditions in Republican Spain or in present-day 
Italy. Professor Aron, however, is at his most 
brilliant when he writes about de Gaulle himself 
or about the problems raised by France’s with- 
drawal from empire. His Harvard lectures were 
delivered in 1957; the book was finished early in 
1959, and, as French history still moves as fast as 
ever, his predictions and analyses have been veri- 
fied or falsified as he was writing. What is re- 
markable is how often he was right. Perhaps, 
indeed, France is one of the few countries where 
the study of the past helps one to predict the 
future. In discussing contemporary Germany, it 
is sometimes dangerous to know too much his- 
tory. In discussing France, one cannot know 
enough; and Professor Cobban’s two volumes 
provide an admirable foundation for the under- 
standing of Professor Aron’s sociological and 
political comments. 
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Bad in Parts 


Germany Divided. By Terence Prittie. (Hutchin. 
son, 30s.) 

TERENCE PRITTIE is the Guardian’s Bonn corre. 
spondent—we have all read and admired his 
dispatches—and the title of his book seemed to 
indicate that here was a sensitive and authorita. 
tive work on post-war Germany. Unfortunately, 
this is not the case. Mr. Prittie’s book is hardly 
about post-war Germany at all; its preoccupation 
is far more with the remnants of Nazism and 
German nationalism, with the racialism and 
anti-Semitism that have survived Hitler. At end.- 
less length we hear of German war crimes and 
German failure to feel guilt about them; of 
German designs beyond the Oder-Neisse line; of 
ex-Nazis in office or biding their time in the 
wings, of Ruhr barons sticking to ill-gotten 
gains, of Krupps as much in existence as ever, of 
ill-judged statements by even the most democra- 
tic of German politicians (the incident of Presi. 
dent Heuss’s telegram congratulating von 
Neurath on his release from a prison for war. 
criminals is recounted three times) 

Fair enough, one might say, there are such 
things in Germany; Mr. Prittie does well to draw 
our attention to them. But let us look at what else 
Germany Divided contains. In it there is no 
proper analysis of the West German political 
parties, nor of the Federal Republic’s economic 
situation, nor of its educational institutions nor 
of its intellectual life. What of art, literature and 
music in Germany since the war? What of 
science? Mr. Prittie has nothing to tell us. In the 
index to this book I find three references each 
under the names Ollenhauer and Brandt, one 
under the name Hallstein, and no reference to 
the name Reuter. “Trade Unions, United, of W. 
Germany’ get three mentions, the same number 
as is given to the European Common Market. 
General Otto Remer, however, founder of a small 
neo-Nazi party, appears five times. One cannot 
but ask whether his existence is really a more 
significant phenomenon than that of the West 
German trade union movement? 

Of course, any book on Germany must deal 
with Hitler's madness and the traces it has left 
behind it. But any such discussion should show 
where its author stands on one important point: 
whether he regards the Nazi regime as the result 
of some special brand of innate wickedness in 
the German people or as the consequence of an 
exceptional combination of historical pressures 
and tensions. Mr. Prittie does not entirely accept 
the first alternative, but neither does he entirely 
reject it. The pages of his book abound in rather 
doubtful generalisations about national character 
and in pejorative descriptions of German 
tudes, which could often be applied to those of 


ifti- 


| any other Western country (e.g., ‘Spiritual apathy 
| and the frantic quest for material gain were be- 


coming the dominant features of German think- 


ing and living’—a sentence that could come 


| straight out of a Tribune leader on Mr. Macmil- 


lan’s England). Then, suddenly, he will produce 
a ‘good German,’ one just man, or reflect that 4 
new generation is growing up in Germany, but 
this hardly restores the balance. No doubt, if you 
believe in unchanging national characters rathef 
than in changing political and social circum- 
stances, then you will scan contemporary Ger 
many for signs of Nazism much as a doctor sc.ns 
a patient for the first appearance of a hereditary 
disease. But the pity of it is that, in so doing, you 
may miss the most interesting evidence of growth 


| and, by keeping your eyes turned towards the 
| past, may fail to observe the shaping of the future. 


ANTHONY HARTLEY 
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Cities of Words 


All We Possess. By Edward Hyams. (Longmans, 
18s.) 
The Trend Is Up. By Anthony West. (Hamish 
Hamilton, 18s.) 
The Shores of Night. By Robert Muller. (Eyre 
and Spottiswoode, 18s.) 
The Talent Scout. By Romain Gary. (Michael 
Joseph, 16s.) 
ji was almost a great week for the Novel. Not 
just for novels, the honest, small segments of 
private experience Which are always with us, but 
for the Novel itself, the grand old, panoramic 
monster, wading through time with its cargo of 
politics, money and sub-plots, a list of characters 
glued to its flyleaf. As it lumbers toward oblivion 
like the last buffalo, the shots at it grow rarer and 
more painful (the lexandria Quartet and 
Strangers and Brothers stick bloodily from its 
shoulder); but this week brought two more, by 
writers not merely dazzled with dreams of build- 
ing a city of words, but finely equipped in intelli- 
gence, invention and experience. 

One is by the most exasperatingly gifted writer 
in England, Edward Hyams. Mr. Hyams is be- 
wilderingly sophisticated in commerce, tech- 
nology, agriculture and several languages. He 
writes with the lucid, populous reality of a wittier, 
colder H. G. Wells. Yet his conclusions always 
strike me as unreal: arbitrary, muddled, wrong- 
headed and naive. He clings to all the Kelmscott 
clichés, that apples are better than engines, vil- 
lages truer than towns, that tinned food is taste- 
less and TV makes square brains. But the hum 
of these bees-in-the-bonnet is muted for most of 
the length of Ali We Possess. You can sit back 
and enjoy the rich, devious story how Edward 
lillotson rose from counting gift-coupons in 
Mendoza’s cigarette factory in NW17 to direct- 
ing an electronics empire built on the simple 
wire device with which, in idyllic pre-war 
Kentish holidays, he improved the reception of 
his aunt’s radio set. Mr. Hyams is a master of 
the professional detail which makes the feeblest 
Arnold Bennett or Warwick Deeping so satis- 
fying. Best of all, he Knows how London works. 
peopling those anonymous outer miles of Vic- 
torian streets and bedraggled little parks with 
accountants who spend their evenings working 
on the mathematics of harmony, literary widows 
who collect the recipes in Proust, Linotypists who 
live for Workers’ Educational Tourism. He 
ruined grandeur under 
the raids. the humanity spilled from its cracked 
and huddled warrens. It’s so large and warm an 
you can't believe he'll fall into the 
arrogant post-war generality of supposing this 
teality diminished by higher incomes and 
cathode-ray tubes. 

But he does. Edward and his wife, so long as 
they live in the Sussex stockbroker-belt on un- 
earned revenues from his gadget, aren't allowed 
te love each other or bear children. An implaus- 
ble double catastrophe must enable them to 
purge their guilty luxury in prison and a subur- 
ban television shop. The moment he turned his 
back on that frugal Kentish Eden, you see, Ted 
damned. | found the poor man’s tainted 
wealth less disproportionate than the punishment 
forced on him by his jealous creator, but the 
sour puritanism of the ending can’t cancel all the 
book’s humour, generosity and scale. It’s very 
nearly a Novel. 

So is Anthony West's The Trend Ils Up. On 
his nineteenth birthday, Gavin Hatfield realises 
that his august Boston family has contracted out 
of America’s roaring. vulgar adventure, and 
announces to his father that he means to make a 
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million dollars before thirty. ‘I should have sent 
you to Yale,’ sighs the old gentleman, and shows 
no further interest in the leaps and bounds by 
which his son becomes the richest citizen of 
Maramee, a booming, graceless Gulf port which 
unites Galveston’s raw thrust and New Orleans’s 
carnival on a site not far from Tallahassee’s. Mr. 
West has made a similar leap to join the gold- 
rush to the palmy sales-territory hitherto queened 
over by Edna Ferber; but with the difference that 
he’s followed by the eyes of numberless col- 
leagues marked by his critical knife in the New 
Yorker. He plays off his two audiences fairly 
neatly. His tale is as lavish as Miss Ferber’s 
plumiest with pioneer virtues, giant property 
deals, millionaire’s Gothic, miscegenation, 
drunken wives and sulky children in their own 
Cadillacs; but the new South’s like that, and 
they're held in perspective by a socio-historical 
eye as cold as O'Hara's. I hoped Mr. West would 
stand by Gavin’s splendid opening challenge, but 
his intention has a darker core. Instead of 
knitting together, the novel deliberately disinte- 
grates: the wife strays off the page across Asia 
in bisexual hysteria, the children go their own 
inditferent ways, the Gothic folly stands empty 
once more. Not that Gavin’s success is con- 
demned, it’s just irrelevant, like most things 
men use to prop apart their birth and death. The 
Novel has come to this bleak truth before, but 
its characters have been more than their hollow 
triumphs. Gavin isn't, and sags away into his 
clothes. Mr. West's city is a cardboard replica 
like those run up in the Nevada desert for 
demolition, but until its collapse it is solid and 
complex enough for lesser architects to envy. 

Robert Muller runs into similar difficulty in 
The Shores of Night. \Wws difficult to populate 
convineiagly a novel about the hollowness of 
modern man; if the best lack passionate convic- 
tion, how do you show theyre the best? Every- 
one Alex Denham has been the lion of 
Fleet Street, but years of crumbling 
Marriage to a neurotic German refugee, Tamara, 
have levelled him with the guilty, insomniac 
status-clingers Who once fawned round him in 
pubs. For a time, Mr. Muller seems about to 
trace the source of disease to the great general 
sear Germany has left on Europe, and large 
historical purposes appear to stir. But a trip back 
to Belsen’s razed site shows Alex and Tamara 
that the fault is in themselves, and the novel 
shrinks again to an intelligent, slightly infatuated 
study in Fleet Street angst. 

So in the end it Was just a fairly good week for 
the short Slory: thats what The Talent Scout 
really is. There isn't enough in Romain Gary’s 
idea of a superstitious Latin American dictator 
who, finding the Devil patently stronger on earth 
than God, seeks his acquaintance and favour, to 
make more than the kind of thin fable we used 
to associate with Thornton Wilder. His sketchy 
fictitious Central American republic seems even 
more brazenly fictitious than usual. 
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It’s a Crime 


Faith Has No Country. By R. Vernon Beste. 
(Hodder and Stoughton. 16s.) Un-hero with ulcer 
is parachuted back into Occupied France to find 
out which member of the maquis team he had 
worked with was betraying plans to the Gestapo. 
Novel hits off brilliantly the squalor and cold 
courage. the meticulous planning and the out- 
rageous chances of behind-the-lines warfare. and 
draws in three dimensions the mixed bag of 
toughs. careerists, incompetents, fanatics and 
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heroes who wage it. Unusually exciting because 
unusually plausible—not only a first-class thriller, 
but a very good war novel. 

Murder is Incidental. By Douglas Rutherford. 
(Collins, 10s. 6d.) Peaceful, inaccessible North 
Italian fishing village—as it might be one of the 
Cinque Terre—is torn out of its slumber when 
rich man turns up, proposing to buy whole town 
(for sake of mineral deposits underneath it) and 
resettle its people in suburb of Milan. There is 
murder and a miracle, and not al] the incidents 
are completely plausible, but the scene is en- 
gagingly sketched in by an author with con- 
siderable narrative and descriptive gifts, however 
perfunctory his plotting. 

Be Silent, Love. By Fan Nichols. (Boardman, 
12s, 6d.) Kill-and-run car-driver on his way with 
pretty girl to illicit weekend has to kill again, 
deliberately, to save his reputation, his marriage 
and his job. Fast, convincing thriller, with no 
mystery to solve, but arousing intense need to 
know what happens neat. 

Death in Covert. By Colin Willock. (Heine- 
mann, 15s.) Mr. Willock is uncommonly know- 
ledgeable and even more uncommonly readable 
about open-air pursuits, and this frolicsome piece 
about murder at a Home Counties shoot is 
peopled with sporting wrong ‘uns as off-colour 
and as amusing to read about as Facey and 
Soapey and Lucy Glitters, to say nothing of the 
nauseating public-relations smoothies that Sur- 
tees never knew and would have delighted in. A 
brilliant picce of social comedy, as well as a 
good detective-story. Much the same can be said 
of The Man Who Loved Chocolates, by Denzil 
Batchelor (Heinemann, 15s.), except that the de- 
tection isn’t up to much. Indeed, the murder of 
4a tycoon by poisoned chocolate creams at a 
birthday party attended by everyone who had 
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reason to hate him, including illegitimate grand- 
daughter who works at chocolate factory, is a 
hackneyed and implausible sort of situation, but 
this novel, too, is intensely readable because of 
roaring eccentrics with which it is filled: Mr. 
Batchelor makes a sort of Hieronymus Bosch 
canvas out of a London crammed with such folk 
as a Communist collector of dirty books who 
lives in Albany, a lovely Lesbian, Miss Denti- 
frice 1910, and a gloomy police-inspector who 
mentally undresses his more personable suspects. 
Don't believe—and don’t miss—a word of it. 

Road Block. By Hillary Waugh. (Gollancz, 
13s. 6d.) One of those meticulously plotted grab- 
and-getaway jobs that the Americans do so well 
in novels and the French in films; with murder 
arising inevitably out of it; the cops closing in; 
and the weaker crooks cracking. It’s been done 
before, but seldom better. 

Do You Know This Voice? By Evelyn Berck- 
man. (Eyre and Spottiswoode, 15s.) Very old, 
semi-literate, broken-Englished Czech woman in 
American city is only one to have seen the 
murderer-kidnapper and, in spite of the police, 
who only half-believe her, and fear for her 
safety, she makes the fact public, to draw the 
quarry. Will the murderer get her, or the police 
ge: the murderer first? There is a slow, and all 
the more effective, build-up and a surprising, ex- 
citing, but quite convincing climax. 

The Arena. By William Haggard. (Cassell, 
13s. 6d.) Pretentiously knowing crime story, set in 
City, government offices and good addresses, 
which is both snobbish and silly: ‘his stride was 
an inch or two longer than an infantryman of the 
line would have found comfortable. It was a gait 
which could tell the informed observer much: 
it could tell him that [he] had served in a regi- 
ment which had been difficult to get into and— 
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surprising only fo the demagogue—rather 
stauncher in battle than the next.’ Or, of course, 
it could have told the informed observer that the 
hero had a boil on his bottom. 

CYRIL RAY 


Birds of a Feather 


Fate is the Hunter. By Ernest K. Gann. (Hodder 
and Stoughton, 21s.) 
Saint-Exupéry. By Marcel Migeo. Translated by 
Herma Briffault. (Macdonald, 30s.) 
ERNEST K. GANN has written the autobiography of 
a professional airline pilot. Do not be misled by 
this statement. Fate is the Hunter is not a book 
in praise of streamlined chromium mile-eaters 
whose deadly function is to destroy the awareness 
of travel. As Mr. Gann makes plain by his choice 
of title, he is in the old tradition of the adventurer 
who, knowing that he is tempting fate, is both 
elated and fearful on that account. He starts 
with the pre-war days, when communications 
were chancy, navigation uncertain (much of the 
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minutes he is going to catch fire. . . . About this 
kind of situation he writes superbly, building up 
tension but retaining precision, all the time 
making it absolutely plain what is happening and 
why. Not surprisingly, he becomes a little weary 
When describing his more recent experiences: 
despite improved techniques the war had kept 
excitement going, but now peace and progress 
have made everything so reliable that Mr. Gann, 
though glad to get his living more comfortably, 
badly misses the old uneasiness, the old fear 
is still hovering, but much farther off; anc 
Gann is at his best, both as a flier and a write 
when it is looking at him through the windscreen. 
I should hazard that Saint-Exupéry’s mo 
Whether in flying or writing, were much the 
as Mr. Gann’s. The trouble about this 
biography by Marcel Migeo is that alt! 
Migeo was himself a pilot and a comrade of S 
Exupéry’s, and although he has taken great 
tis ascertain facts and do justice to his dead f 
he lacks the power to involve us in those 
tiques of adventure and creation which were 
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mental and techniques of flying crude. As the scores some good points and is honest: he tells us L 
book proceeds and his companions fall victims that Saint-Exupéry was a pettish and demandin to 
one by one, there is something almost Homeric child, exploited his mother ruthlessly whs of 
(if occasionally rather embarrassing) about the young man, was irresponsible about money , 
way in which Mr. Gann speculates upon their however brave a man, was only an average el 
passing and reflects that for him too the time is _ pilot. He models the feet of clay all right but vag 
running out. where’s the hero? M. Migeo keeps insisting he is tha 
Mr. Gann writes well, on the whole: he has there, and is ready with names, dates, facts, Mi 
some telling phrases, a sense of pace and presen- _ figures and literary awards to prove it. But what will 
tation, a quick eye for people and a sort of con- ‘this book lacks is what Mr. Gann might have I 
trolled reverence for natural spectacles. But given it—a real feeling for man as he flies, gal- met 
above all he has the ability to interest us in tech- lant and brash, in the very face of fate. A feeling, seal 
nical and near-technical processes. There is a_ if you like, for Icarus. Mr. Gann has this and ; 
thick fog and the hydraulic system is blocked; he Saint-Exupéry himself had it. M. Migeo has not. in 
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THE SMALL INVESTOR 


Where do we go from Here? ee ve 
Edward Du Cann, MP 
Herberi Ashworth 


Unit 


The Best All-Rounder 


Mortgage 


Finance Houses . — 


Where 


— URING last week the Financial Times 
[) industria share index jumped 9.2 points 
to a new peak of 351.4 over the previous high 
of 342.9 reached on January 4, 1960, and has 
now (April 10, 1961) climbed to 354.6. For those 
students of ‘form’ in the stock markets this means 
that the lights are now green tor we are 
to say the upward trend 


‘GO’ 
in a bull market, that ts 
will, with probable breaks, continue. 

There are millions of wage-earners and salaried 
ind women who, today, for the first time, 
realise that after salting away a small nest-egg 
in a safe form of investment, they have surplus 
savings Which they invest in industry. 
How should they go about it 

Mr. Bernard Baruch 
authority on investment, writes in his book My 
Own Story, ‘the man woman with modest 
savings who is simply looking for a fair return 


men 


want to 


) 


the great American 


or 


on his or her savings and who cannot give full 
time to a study of investments, should get the 
help of an investment counsel.’ Such advice is 
not available here in a big way as it is in New 
York, Toronto and Montreal. 

1 only know of 
‘Investment Research, run by Mr. A. E 
ai Cambridge, and ‘Investment Intelligence, run 
by Mr. E. Myatt in London, both of whom are 
experienced investment analysts. However, the 

banks have not been slow to appreciate the 
ast potential that 
within their own organisations. Instead of passing 


two such organisations, 


Ellinger 


of investing clients exists 
on investment inquiries to stockbrokers (who are 


not always competent to an unbiased 
pinion) they are offering their own investment 
Lloyds Bank leaders in this field. 
having considerably their business 
They prefer a portfolio — of 
£5.000 for which the management charge is only 
{l0. The National Commercial Bank of Scotland 


has given such a service since 1956, but generally 


give 
service. ire 
increased 


minimum 


n respect of larger sums of money. All banks 
handling investments for their clients (even if 
they merely act as a ‘post office’ between client 
and broker) share in the broker’s commission. 
Member brokers of the London and Provincial 
Stock Exchanges still fail to qualify. by examina- 
tion or any other yardstick, to advise investors 
as to the best use of their funds. There is there- 
fore enormous scope for the top-level investment 


Trusts is 
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do we go 
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consultant; it is surprising that there are not 


more of the m—the clients are there. 

For those beginners in this exciting investment 
world there is a first ‘must.’ Have a deposit in 
the Post Office Savings Bank. at 2} per cent. (first 
£15 tax free) or the Trustee Savings Bank, which 
pays interest at the rate of 34 per cent. to 4; per 
cent., Where you can cash £50 on demand. Next 
are the various forms of National Savings. You 
cannot do better than National Savings Certifi- 
cates, held for seven years with interest tax-free, 
the return is equal to £6 17s. per cent. Defence 
Bonds, with 5 per cent. interest, are repayable 
after seven years at £103 for every £100, giving 
a tax-free profit, and, of course, Premium Bonds 
(payable on demand) are a tax-free, very good, 
gamble. Prizes range between £25 and £5,000 
a better gamble than the pools because you 
always get your money back 

For those savers who have an income of £1,500 
p.a. and upwards there are various ways in which 
they can take an interest in the stock market. 
They can borrow money from certain finance 
houses tc purchase stocks and shares on margin. 
An ingenious scheme devised by Morice Tozer 
and Beck (Life and Pensions) Ltd. be 
ellected through an endowment assurance. A 
per cent. in cash or acceptable 


can 


deposit of 25 
securities is paid, when the deposit and the loan, 
75 per cent., can be invested in selected securities 
for a certain period. Outgoings consist of stamp 
duty. brokerage (except in the of Unit 
Trusts), interest on the loan at 6 per cent. and the 
assurance—relief 


case 


premium on the endowment 
from income tax can be claimed. Schemes such 
as this could profitable (with life 


assurance protection) over the next ten to fifteen 


prove very 
years for the new investor. 
find 
unit. trusts, 
finance com- 
Some of you 


In the following pages you will good 


advice concerning investment in 


building societies, hire-purchase 
panies and municipal mortgages. 
may be intrigued by the idea of joining or form- 
ing an Investors’ Club. If so you should write 
to Mr. David Moate, the active young president 
of the National Association of Investment Clubs 
in London. So many learner investors have 
gained a great deal of investment knowledge and 
pleasure from membership of one of these clubs. 


So many savers lose some of their hard-earned 
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Lothbury 


R. |. P. Eden 
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cash—savings, by not putting it to work. The 
man who said—yesterda\ 

My daughter's birthday is today, 

I Il give £100 away! 

Methinks on second thoughts ‘tis best 

To lock it in the old oak chest 
would today be considered 
In this inflationary age the purchasing power of 
the £ is depreciating. So must ensure that 
your capital and income increase by at least 5 per 
cent. per annum 

I can conclude by saying that the complex 

question of investment of savings has in recent 
years been greatly simplified by the informative 
financial press. In America there are a larger 
number of women shareholders than men; in this 
country I believe that the number is growing fast. 
Therefore those of you who are investment- 
minded should take your womenfolk into your 
confidence. Whatever the Budget has in store for 
the overtaxed citizen, I feel confident that there 
will be some relief from our financial burden and 
that the courageous and discerning investor can- 
not fail, with sound advice, to improve his lot. 
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N the last three years Unit Trusts have become 
- increasingly popular method of investment. 
In 1957 the total funds subscribed by British 
investors for investment in Unit Trusts was some 
£60 million. Today the figure is nearer 
£220 million. The total number of Unit Trust 
investors exceeds 600,000 with an average invest- 
ment of approximately £330. 

Many of the people who have invested in Unit 
Trusts have chosen this medium for their first- 
ever investment. Unit Trusts are investment made 
easy. Minimum purchases are £10 and upwards; 
savings schemes accept amounts ef 10s. and 
upwards. Thus investment in ordinary shares is 
facilitated for Mr. and Mrs. John Bull. 

An increasing number of investors are look- 
ing to ordinary shares and Unit Trusts in the 
future to achieve these objectives: 

1. To ensure that their savings do not depreciate 
as the value of money continues to fall. 

2. To give them the opportunity for an increas- 
ing income and capital growth. 

Besides being a convenient method of invest- 
ment, Unit Trusts are as safe a way of buying 
ordinary shares as exists. Hence it is not surpris- 
ing that they have caught the popular imagina- 
tion and the total funds have grown so substan- 
tially. It seems likely that they will continue to 
grow and in so doing will fulfil two importaat 
national objectives. Through them, part of the 
mew capital required by British industry for 
research and development will be supplied 
Through them, too, a contribution can be made 
to the supply of capital to the under-developed 
countries of the world. Last, but by no means 
feast, they have the social advantage of providing 
a means for the establishment of the property- 
owning democracy. 

Unit Trusts are simply co-operative ventures 
in investment. Basically they permit a group of 
investors to pool their resources and to have their 
accumulation of money invested in accordance 
with the terms of a Trust Deed in a portfolio of 
diversified securities selected by a Management 
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Company. According to the size of his contribu- 
tion to the trust fund, each subscriber becomes 
the holder of a fractional interest in the securi- 
ties in which the monies of the trust fund are 
invested and also, after the deduction of manage- 
ment expenses, in the net income received from 
the investments. 
Investment in a Unit Trust secures the follow- 
ing advantages for the investor: 
(i) The service of expert investment managers. 
(ii) The protection afforded by 
(a) knowing that the securities in which 
the trust fund is invested are kept in 
the name and custodianship of a 
Trustee of first-class standing, and 
(5) the provisions of a Trust Deed 
approved by the Board of Trade and 
drawn up in accordance with its 
requirements. 


(iii) A wide spread of investments in different 
industries and commercial undertakings, in 
individual companies within industries and 
often in companies overseas, thus minimis- 
ing investment risks. 

(iv) @ne income distribution warrant to deal 
with each half-year as opposed to dividend 
warrants from a number of individual 
companies at various times of the year. 
Regular income distributions at half-yearly 
intervals. 

Medium- and long-term opportunities for 
increasing income and for capital apprecia- 
tion by standing to benefit from the profit- 
ability of the industrial and commercial 
undertakings in which the trust fund is 
invested. 

Facilities in most cases for regular saving 
and reinvestment of income. 
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(viii) The avoidance of the need for constant 
attention to be given to investments ocea- 
sioned by rights issues, bonuses and the 
like, as is the case of an owner of shares 
in many companies. 

Visibility of the securities in which the 
trust fund is invested by means of a pub- 
lished portfolio circulated to unit holders 
twice yearly. 

Full marketability of investment and the 
assurance that the Managers will buy back 
without delay any units offered to them 
for repurchase. 

A further interesting development appears to 
be imminent. To date the main bulk of Unit 
Trust investment had been made by individuals, 
This was similarly the case in the United States, 
where in 1939 the total investment in open-end 
Mutual Funds (the US equivalent of Unit Trusts) 
was almost exactly the same as the British figure, 

As the investment advantages of Unit Trusts 
have become better appreciated in the United 
States, so they have attracted a wider class of the 
investing public. Today the total investment in 
Unit Trust in the US is reaching $20 billion 

At the recent annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion of Unit Trust Managers the chairman, Sir 
Oscar Hobson, said, “Unit Trusts would seem to 
be ideal investments for trust funds, particularly 
perhaps where the funds are small or where the 
Trustees are not experts on investment matters. 

In the US such institutional investors as the 
trade unions, pension-fund managers, university 
and college foundations and the like, have in very 
many cases preferred to invest their money in 
Unit Trusts rather than to make up and super: 
vise their own investment portfolios. 

This is logical and it may well be that Trustees 
and others in the United Kingdom will follow 
suit increasingly as time goes on. There are 
already indications that Unit Trusts are attracting 
institutional, as well as private, investors 
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N EVER before have the wares of the invest- 
ment shopkeepers been displayed in such 
attractive variety. From among them all, one 
particular brand may well appeal to the pro- 
spective investor for its distinctive ‘all-round’ 


flavour. Building society investment certainly 
owes much of its wide popularity to its 
characteristic virtues of simplicity, satisfactory 
yield and security, and in 1961 these qualities 
have lost none of their savour. In fact, the in- 
creased competition is stimulating: the very 
other forms of investment serve to 
accentuate their special nature and to throw into 
relief the more general appeal of building 
societies. 

The essence of building society investment is 
this fusion of the three qualities of simplicity, 
security and satisfactory yield. Taken in isolation, 
each quality can probably be found in other 
forms of investment, and while it is difficult to 
imagine anything safer or more simple, it would 
be idle to deny that there are some higher re- 
wards to be had—at a price. This usually in- 
volves leaving the investment undisturbed for a 
contractual period or accepting less security in 


merits of 


HERBERT ASHWORTH 


the hope of capital appreciation. Building society 
investment imposes no such limits, not even oa 
the amount of capital that may be invested. The 
general limit of £5,000 applies to any one 
society, and a larger investment can be spread 
over a number of societies. 

Absence of restriction coupled with a minimum 
of formality is, for many, one of the principal 
attractions of the building society investment 
service. A straightforward application and de: 
claration opens the account; no stamp duly, 
brokerage or commission payments eat inio the 
available sum, so that the whole can start earn 
ing interest at once. When received, the whole 
of the interest is available for spending or re 
investment, as income tax has already been paid, 
and the trouble involved in reclaiming tax already 
deducted does not arise. 

With a general increase in prosperity, the 
special arrangement between the inland revenue 
authorities and building societies, that interest 
may be paid net, the societies accounting fof 
income tax at the ‘composite rate’ (currently 
5s. 4d. in the £), is proving advantageous (0 
more and more investors. It is both simple aad 
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THE 


| HALIFAX } 


for 
strength 

and 
security | 


During the year ended 31st January, 1961, 
confidence in 
The Halifax Building Society has 
been emphasised by the following figures: 


ASSETS 


Over £49,900,000 added to the Assets brings 
the total to a record of £490,544,220 


RESERVES 
Reserves exceed £17,200,000 


SAVINGS & INVESTMENTS 


Investors’ balances were increased by 
£32,867,815 


Over £102,500,000 advanced on Mortgage 





HALIFAX 
PAID-UP 


1 4 A SECURE 
SHARES = “o INVESTMENT 


Income Tax Paid by the Society 








MORTGAGES 


HALIFAX 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


HEAD OFFICE * HALIFAX * YORKSHIRE 


London Offices : 51 Strand, W.C.2 * 62 Moorgate, E.C.2 
136 Kensington High Street, W.8 
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NOW... 


EQUITY INVESTMENT 


PLUS 
LIFE ASSURANCE FROM 


In this new M&G scheme you have the best of both worlds— 
sound industrial investment plus built-in life assurance to 
ensure that the target of a regular, long-term investment plan 
can still be reached even though you should die during the 
period. 


You pay an annual premium—on which you can claim the 
normal life assurance tax relief. Subject only to the cost of 
providing for a cash benefit if you die and a management fee of 
3°., this premium is used to buy Units of The “M&G” 
General Trust Fund, which are allocated to your policy. The 
net income arising thereon is reinvested in more Units. 
Naturally you cannot claim any refund of the tax deducted 
from such income; but, on the other hand, you do not pay any 
surtax on it. 

When your policy matures, vou receive all the Units allocated 
to it. If you should die earlier, your heirs receive all the Units 
allocated up to that time plus a cash sum equal to the remaining 
years’ premiums. 

If you have to surrender your policy before maturity you still 
get all the Units allocated to it, or, if you prefer, their cash value. 


Let us take an example 
You are thirty and in good health. You take out a 20-year policy 
with a premium of £100 p.a. In the first sixteen years, £92.16.0 
will be allocated each year to acquiring Units, and after that 
£97 p.a. At the end of the twenty years, you will receive all the 
Units thus bought plus the additional Units bought with the 
income from them. If you die after, say, eight years, the benefit 
will consist of the Units thus far accumulated plus £1,200 in 
cash, i.e. twelve years’ premiums. And each year you pay a 
premium you may be able to claim (at present rates) up to 
£15.10.0 in income tax relicf—in which case the net annual 
cost to you will be £84.10.0 

If you would like full details just write to ““M&G” 9, Cloak 
Lane, London, E.C.4., or send the coupon below. You will incur 
no obligation and we shall not bother you with follow-up calls, 
either in person or by telephone. 
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To: MUNICIPAL AND GENERAL SECURITIES CO. LTD., 
9, Cloak Lane, London, E.C.4. 
Please send me without obligation full details of the 


M&G Trust Assurance Plan. 


ADDRESS 
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profitable to members, many of whom pay tax at 
the standard rate, and to whom ‘3} per cent. tax 
paid by the society’ means a gross return of 
£5 14s. 3d. on every £100 invested. 

Simplicity is again to the fore where with- 
drawal of capital is concerned. Not only do most 
societies pay up to any amount on demand but, 
more important, the investor knows that no 
matter when he may need it, his capital will be 
returned to him pound for pound, economic 
climate and outside influences notwithstanding 
In these days, when much emphasis is being 
placed on the existence of inflation and the in- 
evitable fall in the purchasing power of the 
pound, some people tend to regard building 
society and other non-fiuctuating investments as 
dull and unenterprising. What the champions of 
equities, both growth and yield shares, forget is 
that investors part with their money ‘until they 
need it.’ As many a speculator with an eye to 
capital appreciation has discovered to his dismay, 
realisation of his capital may be forced upon him 
at an unfavourable time, and even if he does not 
sell at a loss, his gain may be so modest as to be 
more than offset by the low yield that he has 
been receiving in the meantime. It is quite the 
most outstanding attraction of the building society 
investment that it carries the double assurance 
of attractive yield and immediate realisability 
without capital loss. 

How far is loss of capital so remote a con- 
tingency that it can be dismissed as impossible? 
Traditionally, building societies have long been 
regarded as being ‘as safe as houses’: they are 
experts in their field, lending prudent sums on 
carefully selected mortgage securities. More- 
over, I think it is little appreciated that the bor- 
rower, as well as the property, constitutes the 
true security, and experience has shown that this 
balance of emphasis is well placed. Remarkably 
few borrowers ever default, and arising 
from a forced sale is rare indeed 

Sound lending policy, however, does not by 
itself make a good society. It is but one of four 
essential aspects of good management, the other 
three being the wise investment of surplus funds, 
maintenance of ample liquid resources and the 
provision of adequate reserves. For years most 
societies have been impeccably managed, and it 
is their example that has been crystallised by the 
Government into standards for all. Under the 
House Purchase and Housing Act, 1959, socie- 
ties whose liquidity and reserves exceed certain 
minimum standards may qualify for trustee 
status, their deposits taking on a ‘gilt-edged’ look. 
The Building Societies Act, 1960, prescribes 
limits to the two remaining aspects of good 
management, lending policy and investment of 
surplus funds. And, as if these safeguards were 
not sufficient, societies are now empowered to 
assist one another in the unlikely event of finan- 
cial difficulty and even to establish a fund to 
guarantee their investors’ money 

There is no question that 1961 finds the build- 
ing society investor one of the most jealously 
protected members of the investing public. He 
has the sure knowledge that by placing his 
money in the hands of a society whose deposits 
have been accorded trustee status, his security 
is second to none. 

The third quality, satisfactory yield, is no less 
important. A feature of recent years has been the 


a loss 


increased sensitivity of building societies to the 
importance of the rate of interest they are pre- 
pared to pay on their investments. The two in- 
disputable attractions of simplicity and security 
are not in themselves sufficient to draw and keep 
an abundance of funds which is so necessary in 
times of sustained mortgage demand. The last 
few years have echoed with societies’ cries for 
more funds to meet the requirements of a host 
of would-be borrowers. Investors are, therefore, 
well aware of societies’ assiduity in offering a 
rate of interest that, coupled with flexibility and 
security, makes their share accounts very attrac- 
tive. Three and a half per cent. with income tax 
paid by the society means an effective yield to 
an ever-increasing number of investors liable 
to tax at the standard rate that is, by any stan- 
dards, a handsome return on their capital. 

The present rate of interest is a very good one, 
ye: we do not deceive ourselves. It is no more 
than is necessary to ensure a steady flow of 
funds into societies. This flow is itself inadequate 
to meet the insistent demand for mortgage funds 
which would appear to be likely to continue for 
some years to come. Then why do not societies 
pay more interest, ensuring thereby a greater 
investment intake that could be put to profitable 
use in financing home ownership? The short 
answer is that they feel unable to do so. Most 
societies are of the opinion that their objects, ‘to 
promote thrift and facilitate home ownership,’ 
are not achieved by charging borrowers (parti- 
cularly existing borrowers) a rate other than the 
lowest compatible with the need to pay a fair 
rate on investments. At present those rates are 
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6 per cent. and 34 per cent. and that is as high as 
many societies would care to see them. 

Unless there is a downward trend in interest 
rates generally, it would appear that the current 
34 per cent. will continue to result in available 
funds being rationed to would-be borrowers, 
Although it is hardly to be expected that people 
will be moved by a plea to invest so that other 
people might buy their own homes, you would 
think that those who hope to borrow from a 
society at some future time would invest their 
savings meanwhile with that society. But this is 
not so. For many years it has been surprising 
that those seeking credit in the form of 
mortgages from building societies built up credit 
with other institutions with whom they placed 
their savings. More recently, there has inevitably 
grown up a practice among societies of giving 
preference for loans to those who are already in- 
vesting members. It follows that anyone who 
foresees that he may be calling upon a building 
society to assist him in house purchase at some 
future time can ill afford to ignore this additional 
sound reason for placing his investment with the 
society. 

It is natural in these days of buoyant 
markets, steadily advancing property va 
and other means of capital growth, tha 
fluctuating capital investments should be 
up to question. It is equally certain that 
is a place in every investor’s portfolio for a s 
building society holding. The confidence of four 
and a half million investors who have entrusted 
more than £3,000 million to building societies 
endorses this view. 


Mortgage Loans 


By R. J. 

VER the last few years the monetary require- 
. of local authorities have increased 
substantially. Gone are the days when capital 
requirements were largely met out of revenue. 
As the householder relies more and more on 
hire-purchase facilities to pay for his goods, and 
bank overdrafts become bigger than ever before, 
the Government and local authorities pile up 
their debts, paying Paul by borrowing from Peter, 
using their rate- or tax-raising potential as a chief 
asset in the stock and mortgage market. 

Because of the pressing need for more and 
more money, local authorities have been forced 
to offer terms to the widow sufficiently attractive 
to part her, albeit temporarily, from her mite, 
and to tempt retired folk to lend their savings. 
In fact these local authority stocks and 
mortgages have now become supremely attractive 
in their own field, and a very great deal of new 
money is raised in this way. 

The local authorities concerned are the coun- 
ties, county boroughs, boroughs, urban and rural 
districts; also water, crematoria, sewerage and 
similar boards, and various harbour and other 
independent statutory public bodies with local 
jurisdiction 

The loans are for periods of a few days or & 
few years; and, except for periods of less thar 
two years, they are usually secured by an ime 
posing legal mortgage deed setting out the terms 


P. EDEN 
of the loan, all prepared and stamped and sealed 
by the local authority at no expense to the lender 

For periods of less than one year only a re- 
ceipt is issued, as these are generally for 
large amounts and subject to a few days’ or a 
few months’ notice of repayment by either side; 
and so, by their nature, and because of the time 
factor and the expense to the borrower 
no mortgage is issued. 

The security for these loans is the power to 
levy rates and all the assets of the borrower, 
and all charges rank pari passu. This means, in 
effect, that they are just as solid as any 
rowing by the Government; because no Govern- 
ment could evade the ultimate responsibility ta 
practice. 

In view of the fact that it is impossible to find 
a better security, the rates offered are extremely 
attractive, especially to small funds and in- 
dividuals who do not incur high income-tax rates 
Pig, dog and cattle societies, and 
charitable funds, village hall funds, societies for 
the preservation or the abolition of this or that, 
guild and union funds, liquidation funds. re 
placement and reserve funds and many others, 
besides civic-minded, retired or impoverished 
people, might all find these investments attrac- 
tive, After all, money thus invested is set to work 
for the good of the community, is completely 
secure, and obtains a high yield. Unlike gilt- 
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ve SAVE-AND-PROSPER 


i Pte WITH nS 
pie CROSBY CROSBY 


“\INCOME CAPITAL 


i TRUST TRUST 


The Save-and-Prosper Group of Unit Trusts 


3 1§ 
sa is the largest in the U.K., with total funds of 
— over £80 million. Its two Crosby unit trusts, 
of Crosby Income and Crosby Capital, were 
> credit specially designed to meet alternative needs. OR 1S LONG-TERM 
iced DO YOU NEED CAPITAL GROWTH MORE 
bly HIGH INCOME IMPORTANT ? For many investors a high 
giving NOW ? The Crosby Income is the unit income from their investments is less important at the moment. They may be 
Aw < trust for you. Those who are dependant on the income saving up to get married, or for retirement or for some special purpose, and what 
eo from their investments cannot afford to run risks, and matters most to them is that their savings should grow. If this is your situation, 
ie who Crosby Income Trust offers you a highandstablecurrent Crosby Capital is the unit trust for you. Crosby Capital Trust is designed to pro- 
ling income while retaining prospects of moderate capital vide the best possible prospects of safe capital growth over the long-term. ‘The 
Wir: growth. Thecurrent grosscommencing yield is £5.7.6d%% current yield is £3.0.3d°,, (Purchase Price 815d. Date 10/4/61) — naturally less than 
me (Purchase Price 5/5d. Date 10/4/61). obtainable from Crosby Income Trust. 
al 
7 IMPORTANT SAFEGUARDS All the funds of both Crosby 
trusts are held by the trustee, Barclays Bank Limited. 
ck SO EASY TO BUY AND SELL Unitsin Crosby Income and 
Crosby Capital trusts can be bought without fuss or bother di- To: Crosby Trust Management Ltd., 30 Cornhill, London, E.C.3 
rect from the managers, or it will cost you no more through your phon om panera Ating | fy am ee n-Sinse a out Savings” and fu 
un- bank manager, solicitor, accountant, stockbroker or other pro- arenes , 
ield fessional adviser. And you can sell your units back at any 
aa time just as simply at the quoted selling price. NAME 
pe REGULAR SAVING SCHEME If you can save as little as fla 
solid month, you can buy units in either Crosby trust through the ADDRESS 
four simple Save-and-Prosper Plan; the automatic way of making ° on 
saving painless! 
vied SEND FOR DETAILS TODAY Fill in the coupon below and 
cleties receive your copy of ‘‘Common-Sense about Savings’’, and full 


particulars of both the Crosby Unit Trusts. 








Earning secure income trom 


hard-earned capita! is an urgent 


Share Purchase through 
” Endowment Assurance 


problem for the retired, but a 
Campbeli Deposit Account can 
help you to do this. Interest can 


be paid without deduction of 














lende tax—if you do nol pay income 
y e- Under this pian you effect an Endowment Assurance payable tax at the standard rate. We 
rovery at the end of a selected period or on previous death, and an follow banking practice, keeping 
. i tga wil gece Shes you immediately of the amount of large cash reserves as distinct 
“r side; the sum assured, to invested in eligible Investment Trusts ield of trom working capital employed. 
ie time or Unit Trusts of your own choice. Not more than one year’s -anincome vield 0 Ws ase menor of Gs Cleenes 
usually income is advanced, with a minimum of £1,500. ; aa 
; 7 ‘ , . ©] Houses Association, and trans- 
You must also deposit shares equal in value to one-third of & + business in many af of 
° ° ac usiness mé areas 
wer te the amount advanced, and if you already hold investments = “ ‘ k B ak . 
° ° - o.8 rite - AS dur be ‘ ) 
rower, outside the list of eligible securities and these are acceptable 2 yess ” Z spretatecmnsien 
os to the Life Office, they may be used. —and send for audited accounts 
» ben The total investments will be held as security for the advance ee 
aed made to you and the effect of the deposit stipulation is to make — 
ay the advance 75 % of the value of total shares deposited. 
You pay interest on the loan at a fixed rate of 6% per annum = 
oe ei but you receive, direct, dividends on all the investments ) 
an i lodged. 
emely 
aA ts When the Endow ment Assurance matures for payment the Ei) DISCOUNT COMPANY a os ITE ~ 
pe sum assured will be used to pay off the advance and the total Members: FINANCE HOUSES ASSOCIATION 
d securities lodged will be released. No other repayment of Paid-up Capital and Surplus exceeds £600,000 Group Assets exceed £5,000,000 
ls Al }H : : 
-apital is required. 1] J 7 26 2S 
ies for capital is required CURRENT INTEREST RATES 
yr that, For full details apply to your stockbroker or to: Money at : — “— si° per annum, maximum £10,000 
Be a " i Money at 3 months’ call, 6°, per annum, maximum £50,000 
ds. re MORICE, TOZER & BECK (Life & Pensions) LTD Money at 6 months’ call, 6$°, per annum, maximum £100,000 
ore: 32 Clements Lane, E.C.4. Telephone: MANsion House 9132 " PI ; a 
srishe ease send me Accounts & Booklet SP.1561 
. The originators of this plan, i ( 4 M P BE L L ' ee eae ‘ I 
cane who offer these facilities for and on behalf of Discount Co. Ltd., — ! 
Pabe: THE LONDON AND MANCHESTER ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED I 24.28 ney a Bienes ; 
pletely 1 London, E.C.2 ‘ ! 
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edged and equities they do not soar like a sputnik 
and sink like a stone. They may be vulnerable 
to substantial falls in the buying-power of the 
pound, but they are a hedge against market de- 
pressions. Interest is paid regularly twice a year, 
“ usually in March and September. If something 
happens forcing the lender to call in before the 
due date, and special compassionate grounds can 
be claimed, the borrower will usually oblige; but 
these mortgages can be sold through the market 
at a price roughly equivalent to the ruling yield 
basis, allowing 2 per cent. transfer stamp duty 
and a small commission for the broker. 


The simplest way to find a local authority to 
take your money is to peruse the advertisements 
which appear in the press giving the name of the 
potential borrower and the terms he is prepared 
to offer. By scanning these it will be seen that 
there is a small variation in the rates offered 
because some need it more than others, and some 
names are more generally popular than others, 
and so they offer more or less for their money. 
In fact there need be no distinction, and the in- 
vestor would be well advised to go for the 
highest rate offered provided the borrower is a 
genuine local authority, which can easily be 
checked in the appropriate books of reference at 
your local public library or in various other 
ways. 

Should you be neither retired, nor particularly 
civic-minded, nor impoverished, and be thinking 
in terms of say, £10,000 or £10,000,000, these in- 
vestments could still be of interest because the 
lower administrative cost to the borrower makes 
it possible for him to offer around } per cent. 





more for your money than the rate he advertises. 
In such a case you would be well advised to 
consult your stockbroker, and ask him to obtain 
from one of the specialist brokers a report of 
what is on offer at the time. These firms keep up- 
to-date information on the requirements and 
terms offered by all the local authorities through- 
out the country. 
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To sum up, these loans are (a) completely 
secure; (b) high-yielding; (c) useful to the com- 
munity; (d) a hedge against market depression; 
(e) free of expense to the lender; (f) freely avail. 
able and simple in practice. And I think the fact 
that the money will be used for enlarging and 
improving essential public amenities is an attrac. 
tive extra incentive. 


Finance Houses 


By J. 


T is no doubt difficult for the man in the street 
[to understand exactly what is meant by the 
term ‘finance house,’ for such companies range 
in size from the very small concern with a purely 
local sphere of operation, perhaps only in one 
town, to the great financial institutions, with 
branch offices all over the country and sub- 
sidiaries overseas, which provide specialised 
financial services of many kinds. Most of these 
large companies are now associated with one or 
other of the banks, some being wholly-owned 
subsidiaries and others having part of their 
equity capital held by a bank. In between these 
two extremes of the small local concern and the 
great national company there are many hundreds 
of finance houses or ‘industrial banks’ that pro- 
vide the finance to enable manufacturers and 
traders to extend credit terms to their customers. 

Most of the large finance houses whose names 
are today familiar were formed after the First 
World War, largely to handle the business re- 
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Pinnock Finance Co. (Gt.B.) Lid. is a 
member of the world-wide Pinnock Group. 
Est. 1891. Assets over £1,000,000. 
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sulting from the ever-growing use of motor-cars. 

Before this, in the middle of the nineteenth 
century, the wagon companies had come into 
being to finance the purchase of coal wagons 
for the railways; and since Tudor times re- 
tailers, in one way or another, have supplied 
instalment credit. 

The wagon companies widened the scope of 
their activities to include general hire-purchase 
financing, but it was not until after the First 
World War that most of the specialist companies 
were established to finance the wide range of 
goods with which they are now concerned. They 
have grown up with, indeed they have greatly 
stimulated the growth and diversification of, in- 
dustrial production; for by making instalment 
credit widely available they have encouraged the 
demand for durable consumer goods and thus, 
in turn, methods of mass production 

The larger organisations belong to the Finance 
Houses Association, which came into being in 
1945, the original members being Bowmaker 
Limited, The British Wagon Company Limited, 
Mercantile Credit Company Limited, Mutual 


Finance Limited, North Central Wagon and 
Finance Company’ Limited, and United 
Dominions Trust (Commercial) Ltd. Sub- 


sequently, the membership of the Association 
has grown steadily and some fifty companies, 
including subsidiaries, now belong to the FHA, 
whose primary objects are to promote honourable 
practice in the conduct of hire-purchase finance 
and to maintain good relations between members 
and the general public. The Association also acts 
for members in discussions with the Government 
on matters affecting their field of operations, and 
with trade associations which are concerned with 
hire-purchase finance. A quarterly journal 
Credit, is published which contains authoritative 
articles and information of interest. 

The Industrial Bankers Association is another 
organisation of importance, whose members, al- 
though smaller in size than those belonging to 
the FHA, also subscribe to a strict code of con- 
duct in the operation of their business. 

At present it is open to any finance company, 
however small, however lately established or 
under-capitalised, to advertise for deposits from 
the public. Much has been written about the 
dangers of this to the ill-informed person wit! 
funds to invest, and it is understood that the 
Government has under consideration measures 
intended to protect the public from succumbi 
to exaggeratedly attractive rates for depos 
with little in the way of strength to back the 
In May of last year, Mr. J. Gibson Jarvie, Chair- 
man of United Dominions Trust, largest of al 
the finance houses, had this to say in a letter 
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Saving for everybody 


with a high rate of interest, ease and 
convenience, and income-tax-free concessions. 


National Savings Certificates 

The 10th Issue is a more attractive invest- 
ment than ever, because you can now buy 
up to 1,200 units (£900 worth) instead of 
1,000 units (£750 worth). Each 15 - unit 
you hold becomes £1 in only seven years. 
Thus, if you buy the full amount, you will 
make a profit of £300 over the seven year 
period. That's equal to nearly 4}°%, 
interest per annum. This interest is free of 
U.K. income tax and surtax, and so 
equivalent to nearly 6[°% taxable at the 
standard rate of 7/9. 


Post Office and 

Trustee Savings Banks 

Both husband and wife can each enjoy £15 
interest free of U.K. income tax (though 
not surtax) each year on their Savings 
Bank deposit accounts. You may deposit 
up to £5,000, with no restriction up to this 
maximum on the amount invested in any 
one year. 


Defence Bonds 

Defence Bonds yield 5°,, interest, and are 
repayable after seven years at the rate of 
£103 for every £100 invested —a 3”, 
bonus free of U.K. income tax. Over the 
full period your annual interest is worth 
£5.12.6 per cent gross if you pay tax at 
the standard rate of 79. Defence Bonds 
are on sale in £5 units. You can now hold 
£5,000 worth, exclusive of holdings of 
earlier issues. 


Premium Savings Bonds 

Thousands of prizes, free of U.K. income 
tax and surtax, can be won each month. 
There are more small prizes and additional 
top prizes of £5,000 each. 

Premium Savings Bonds now go into the 
monthly draw three months after purchase, 
and the maximum permitted holding is 
raised from 500 to 800. You can’t lose 
your investment — your money will be 
refunded whenever you want it. 

Bonds cost £1 each at Post Offices, Banks 
and Trustee Savings Banks. 


Invest in 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 


NATIONAL SAVINGS CERTIFICATES 

POST OFFICE SAVINGS BANK & 
TRUSTEE SAVINGS BANKS 

DEFENCE BONDS 

PREMIUM SAVINGS BONDS 

Ussued by the National Savings Committee, London, S.W.7 

















Gross Assets Exceed 
£2,500,000 


Investments 


must be safe, profitable and_ readily 
realisable. Davies Investments Ltd. can 
satisty each one of these requirements. 
Safety is assured by skilled administra- 
tion and ample reserves. Losses through 
detaults by borrowers have never 
exceeded }% of our total lending figure 
inany one year. For the eighth year in 
succession a basic interest rate of 73% 
per annum has been paid. 10% is with- 
drawable on demand and the maximum 
notice for the largest sum is six months. 
No fee or brokerage is chargeable. 


An account can be opened for any 
sum, with a minimum of £20, but on 
units of £500 there is a special bonus 
of 3% per annum added annually. We 
have set out the main details of the facili- 
ties which are now so widely appreci- 
ated. If you would like further details 
and audited Balance Sheet, please write 
to Investment Department SRD., Davies 
Investments Limited, Private Bankers, 
Danes Inn House, 265 Strand, London, 
W.C.z2. 
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published in the Times: ‘In my view, all adver- 
tisements for deposits should include material 
abstracts from the latest audited balance sheet 
f the advertiser and, in particular, the auditor 
should certify the extent of the advertiser’s 
realisable assets so that attention is properly 
directed to anything intangible that is magnify- 
ing the apparent net worth of the proprietors’ 
own stake in the business.’ 

Not all finance houses advertise for deposits 
from the public—a few of the largest companies 
have never done so, and indeed do not accept 
anything but sizeable sums, which usually come 
to them from ‘institutional’ depositors. So far 
as the individual is concerned, however, he would 
be well advised always to inquire whether a com- 
pany with which he is considering placing funds 
on deposit is a member of the Finance Houses 
Association or of the Industrial Bankers Asso- 
ciation. He would do well, also. to avoid com- 
panies that offer high and uneconomic rates of 
interest. 

Instalment credit is, of course, also provided by 
retail stores and shops, who are concerned, for 
the most part, with household goods. whereas the 

. finance houses specialise in financing cars and 
commercial vehicles, plant, machinery and 
equipment of all kinds for industry, commerce 
and agriculture. The table alongside shows the 
volume of instalment credit business financed in 
recent years by retailers and by finance houses. 

It may not be inappropriate, in conclusion, to 
say a word or two about hire purchase, as in 
spite of all the many informative articles and 
features that have appeared in recent months 


many people still do not understand the nature 
of a hire-purchase transaction. 

A hire-purchase agreement is a document 
peculiar to this country and to other countries 
which have followed its legal system. It is a 
contract whereby it is agreed that the hirer 
(that is, the customer) shall hire goods for a 
stated period at a specified rental payable by in- 
stalments, usually monthly, and that when he has 
paid all the instalments he may purchase the 
goods, usually for a nominal sum. The hirer is 
also given the option to terminate the hiring and 
return the goods at any time, if he so desires. In 
this event, he is normally required to pay an 
agreed sum by way of depreciation unless he has 
paid a specified (and usually substantial) part 
of the hiring cost. 

In short, it is a contract of hire with the option 
to purchase which the hirer may exercise if he 
so decides, and the hirer does exercise this op- 
tion in almost every case. 

During the currency of a hire-purchase trans- 
action, the owner—either the trader or finance 
house—has the legal title to the goods and can 
retake possession of them (with the aid of the 
Court in transactions falling within the scope of 


Owed directly Owed directly 
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the Hire Purchase Acts) in the event of default 
by the customer. 

The object of a hire-purchase contract is to 
give a trader or finance house security in the 
goods and thus enable him to give the required 
credit to his customer without undue risk. It 
follows, therefore, that the goods must have 
some security value. 

The ideal goods for hire purchase are those 
which are of standard design, are readily mov. 
able and have a good second-hand market. This 
description applies to a vast range of products, 
including motor vehicles, caravans, domestic 
equipment of all types and many classes of plant 
and machinery. 

Subject to government regulations which may 
from time to time be current, the terms of each 
transaction are a matter for negotiation between 
the manufacturer and/or the trader and his 
customer and must obviously depend upon the 
customer’s particular needs and desires and the 
amount which he wishes to set aside each month 
to meet the hire-purchase instalments. In some 
cases the customer may make a down payment 
of as little as 20 per cent. of the cash price and 
spread the balance over any period up to three 
years and in some cases even longer 

The important thing for all concerned to re- 
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DEPOSIT ACCOUNT 





INDUSTRIAL 


SECURITIES 
LIMITED 
(Member of Anglo Auto Group) 


Group Assets over £7,000,000 
and Share Capital and Free 
Reserves exceed £1 600,000. 

Group Borrowing ratio 1:2.5 

Managing Director: 
JULIAN S. HODGE 
Write to Secretary: HI16 


23 WINDSOR PLACE, CARDIFF 
Telephone: 29661 (10 lines) 








Total to finance to retail member is that the transaction must be so 
» ° Jo 2 > 4 
At end of. debt , bape stores & shops arranged that the customer can conveniently 
( ! . . 
ea ” penal r meet the monthly commitment without difficulty, 
December. 1955 461 205 256 : : 
December. 1956 376 172 704 and that at any time during the course o! the 
December, 1957 448 256 192 transaction the value of the goods in the open 
December, 1958 559 332 227 L ae ott 
, : J7e 4 arke ) xcee amo : wing ¢ 
December 1959 849 522 397 market should exceed the amount still ow yn 
December, 1960 935 610 325 them. 
INVEST IN 


TRUSTEE 
SECURITIES 











LANCASHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL 


MORTGAGE LOANS 


30 
54 /. 
2—!0 YEARS 


For further details write to:— 


COUNTY TREASURER (SP), 


NO EXPENSES 
MINIMUM £50 








COUNTY HALL, PRESTON 
Tel. 4868, Ext. 264 













LEEKandMOORLANDS 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


oe oe oe NALGO Building Society 


MEMBER OF THE 


Established 1856: General Manager: Hubert Newton F.C.I.S. 
Interest is calculated on 
a daily basis. Capital does 
not depreciate and is 
available in full at any time. 


BUILDING SOCIETIES ASSOCIATION 


yh) a 
>, 4 Oi 5 4B) 


security 


99% OF THE SOCIETY’S MORTGAGES 
ARE TO OWNER-OCCUPIERS ON PRIVATE 
RESIDENTIAL PROPERTIES 







ot —e- Polo] eo Bl elele) 


@) 4 Oh) Be) ee 1 1 ©] © | 8 
ARE TRUSTEE INVESTMENTS 


CHIEF OFFICE: NEW STOCKWELL HOUSE’ LEEK * STAFFS * DISTRICT OFFICE & AGENCIES THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 
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Capital Gain 














By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 
It is very tempting to look at 
SR the Stock Exchange annual 
= figures of security values and 
¢ - then say that the enormous capi- 
Y tal appreciation shown calls for 
| \ a capital gains tax In_ the 
{ = we == financial (boom) year to March, 
| 1960, the rise in company securi- 
OF ’ ties was £6.561 million (to a total 
i X, of £29,149 million) and in the 
Ys “+—<> financial (recession) year to 
March. 196i. it will probably be around £2,000 
milien tt only the Chancellor could take even 
10 per cent. off that vast sum. how discomfited 
the icaious Socialists would feel and how proud 






t of the capitalists! 














But :t is not as simple as all that Why single 
oul re «Stock Exchange? Property values 
appeciate as much as security values—some- 
times more quickly—and if you let this incre- 
f escape taxation there will be greater 
speculation than ever in houses. flats and offices, 
not mention farms. That seems to me more 
h ful socially, than speculation in paper 
sec es. Which, afier all, encourages the 
businessman to go to the market for more 





Dane 


spend But if pre 





capita! te yperties are included, 







the tents of the properties—all the goods and 
chattels—must be valued and that would surely 
ca i breakdown in the Inland Revenue admin- 
istration as Well as a revolt of taxpayers and a 





nation-wide fiddling of tax returns 






Perhaps Mr. Lloyd is contemplating a capital 

; tax exclusively directed at quoted ordinary 
jares In order to bring speculators back into a 
ning gilt-edged market! If he he 

again. He would have to make so many 
exceptions that the ultimate gain to the Inland 
Revenue would hardly be worth the administra- 
tive trouble it would cause. Foremost among the 







is, must 








daimants for exception would be foreigners 





who wants to discourage foreign investment in 
the UK? 
panies with life, annuity and pension funds, and 
the pension funds administered independently by 
public boards. It is 





charities, trustees, the insurance com- 







private corporations and 
worth while examining for a moment the amount 






of money going into insurance and pension funds 





and the proportion invested in ordinary shares. 





I here has been a great resurgence of personal 





saving in recent years—from £200 million in 
i950 to £1,423 million in 1960. According to 





Economic Survey there was a sharp rise last 





year in the ratio of personal savings to personal 
sposable income—from 6 per cent. to over 8 






per cent. These rapidly rising personal savings 
the mark of greater wealth, not necessarily 





greater thrift—-are put to work in various ways, 
but predominantly (if you exclude the surpluses 
Of private businesses) in the form 
deposits, securities, life and endowment assur- 
ance and claims on pension or annuity funds. 
Last financial year the net deposits in National 
Savings amounted to £341 million (covering Mr. 
Lloyd's over-all deficit), while in the calendar 
year the net new savings invested in the life, 






of savings 
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pension and annuity funds of the insurance com- 
panies came to £490 million. The independent 
pension annuity funds must have added about 
£260 million. So we tind a total of £750 million 
accruing yearly for life assurance and pensions 
On the basis of the last published returns of the 
life offices nearly a third of this total is put 
into ordinary say, about £250 
million The total life of the 
companies are in excess of £5,500 millon. of 
which about £1,200 million are now invested in 
ordinary shares the appreciation on_ these 
equities of around £120 million the last 
financial year belongs to the life funds and as 
assessed for taXa- 


annually shares 


funds insurance 


in 
the insurance companies are 
tion on the profits of their complicated trading, 
it should not be taxed 

Now begin to how much of the 
appreciation on quoted ordinary shares would 
have to be exempt from a capital gains tax. The 
insurance companies themselves account for 
about a tenth And according to the researches 
Mr C H Fein- 
on the ownership 
of equity capital 


we see 


of two Cambridge economists 
stein and Mr. J. R. S. Revell 
of capitai about 22 per cent 
is held by bank nominees (including unit trusts). 
by residents and by and 
trustees, Who should all be able to claim exemp- 
Ancther 10 per cent. is held by financial 
investment trusts. industrial 
commercial companies. who also have a case for 
exemption. We are left with only about 55 per 
cent. of the equity capital whose owners would 
certainly be assessed for capital gain if such a 
tax were introduced. 

I come back, therefore, to the proposition 
which I recently advanced—that if the Chancel- 
lor is thinking of laying some tax on capital gain 
he should avoid the complications of exemption 
claims and offset losses and allow genuine invest- 
ment held over a long term to go free. 


overseas executors 
tion 


institutions. and 


American Goals 


By RICHARD BAILEY 


1 the time of the Presidential election a num- 

ber of economists and other specialists from 
the universities and elsewhere, several of whom 
are now in the Kennedy Administration, were 
invited to put down their views in a symposium,* 
charting American policies over the next decade. 
[This ambitious exercise Was organised by the 
American Assembly at Columbia University. 
The resulting papers were arranged under the 
broad headings of ‘American Fundamentals,’ 
‘Goals Home, and “The World We Seek.’ 
Some of the goals described are of concern only 
to Americans. But in the light of the meeting 
between the President and Mr. Macmillan the 
chapter in the third section on foreign economic 
policy seems to have been a piece of better-than- 
average crystal-gazing. 

This sets the economic scene in a fairly modest 
way. The position of the United States in the 
free world economy, in spite of the fact that it 
accounts for 40 per cent. of all industrial pro- 
duciion, is not a dominating one. Western Europe 
imports far more goods than the United States. 
World prices are influenced but by no means 


a! 


_* Goats FOR AMERICANS. Spectrum Books, Pren- 
tice Hall Ine. 
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Their names: 
FREDERICK ELLIS 
EDWARD WESTROP? 
WILLIAM DAVIS 


They are—respectively—the City 
Editors of the Daily Express, the 
Sunday Express and the Evening 
Standard. 

The total weekly sales of the papers 
they represent are 34,000,000. 


| Their joint talents are now available 


through the Investor’s Guide in a 
remarkable weekly service. 

Each week three special shares are 
recommended for investment. Each 
City Editor nominates one share 
for capital gain—an increase which 
is not taxable. 

It is an opportunity to INCREASE 
YOUR CAPITAL at minute cost 
to yourself, 

For £3 a year fifty-two issues (post 
paid) of the Investor’s Guide 
provides you with a unique 
opportunity to be well informed 

on matters that affect your money. 


For a sample copy write to: 


INVESTORS’ GUIDE 


FIURDED BY THE DAILY EXPRE.S 


OLDBOURNE HALL, 43 SHOE LANE, 
LONDON, E.C4 
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controlled by dealings in the American market. 
And in a nuclear age no country, not even one 
as big as the United States, can stand alone in 
either a military. political, or economic sense. 
In short. the report agrees that this is the age of 
interdependence. 

Wha‘ are the foreign economic policy goals 
that the United States should aim for in this 
situation? Mr. John J. McCloy, the former 
President of the World Bank, who contributed 
this chapter to the report, sees four broad areas 
in which action is necessary They are very much 
the same as those discussed at last week’s meet- 
ing at the White House. They concern the un- 
developed countries, the growing strength of the 
Soviet bloc, and the problem of the regional 
groups in Western Europe—the Six and Seven. 

Of these objectives the practical question of 
most immediate concern to Britain is just how 
United States trade policy is going to develop in 
the 1960s and the problem of the Six and Seven. 
The big snag in the way of a more liberal Ameri- 
can trade policy is the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act. It can be claimed, as Mr. McCloy 
asserts, that since this measure came into opera- 
tion in 1934 the average duty on imports has 
been considerably reduced, ‘perhaps as much as 
halved.’ But any such statement must be quali- 
fied by some description of the level of United 
States tariffs before the war. In fact the Smoot- 
Hawley tariff of the 1930s was the highest in 
American history. The bulk of the reductions 


since then were made in the years immediately 
after the war when few countries had anything to 
export anyhow, and it was possible to cut exist- 
ing high rates of duty painlessly so far as Ameri- 
can industry was concerned. In the last ten years 
effective tariff rates have fallen by barely | per 
cent This high level of stagnation is due to the 
operation of the ‘peril point’ and ‘escape clause 
provisions of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act which provide interests affected by tariff 
cuts with a very effective means of keeping 
reductions to the minimum. As Mr. McCloy says, 
‘they put 4a floor under reductions in tarifts—a 
floor which for the most part has now been 
reached. 

The way out of this impasse must be by way 
of new ‘tariff legislation. This will involve 
developing new bargaining techniques. The 
report suggests that these should follow the lines 
of those used by Europe's Six and Seven, whose 
members have agreed to make specific percentage 
reductions on groups of products rather than on 
individual items. The problem remains, however, 
of persuading Congress, which contains a con- 
siderable protectionist element, to accept the 
long-term goal of trade liberalisation. Mr. 
McCloy thinks the way to agreement is by ‘a 
series of small steps over a period of time. By 
this he means allowing time for adjustments by 
industry so that the workers are not called on to 
make all the sacrifices involved. In the long term, 
freer trade is regarded as the only logical policy 








TOMPMNY MEETINGS 





JEYES’ SANITARY 
COMPOUNDS COMPANY 
LIMITED 


UPWARD SALES TREND MAINTAINED 


Tue 76th Annual General Meeting was held in Lon- 
don on April 6th, Mr. R. G. Berchem, Chairman and 
Managing Director, said: 

Consequent upon the death of Mr. Blundell 
Brown after 40 years’ service, my colleagues did me 
the great honour of appointing me as his successor. 
At the same time your Board appointed Mr. J. V. 
Richardson as Deputy Chairman. I am pleased to 
say that the Board has been considerably 
strengthened by two new appointments—Mr. Hugh 
F. Eagleton and Mr. Philip H. Dixon. 

Nett sales for the year were approximately 4% 
greater than those of 1959 though selling conditions 
became more difficult in the second half of the 
year and were also affected by the unseasonable 
summer. Increased costs of wages, materials and 
services reduced our profit margins and we have 
absorbed in this year’s accounts the whole of the 
heavy initial development costs of TRUST Toilet 
Rolls. 

In consequence the Group Trading Profit before 
tax shows a decrease from £345,525 to £261,887. 
Nevertheless the general upward trend of the past 
5 years has been maintained as will be seen from 
the corresponding figures of profits during that 
period, viz. : 

£ 
1956 180,026 
1957 200,123 
1958 252,907 
1959 345,525 
1960 261,887 


Resale price maintenance has now virtually become 
a dead letter and with the growing concentration of 
buying power into fewer and fewer hands, manu- 
facturers’ selling prices and profit margins are under 
greater pressure than ever, I believe that 1961 will see 


an intensification of these processes though your 
Directors have every confidence in our ability to 
maintain the continuous upward trend of our sales. 

Our associated and subsidiary Companies in 
South Africa, New Zealand and Ireland all continue 
to expand and prosper, They have made valuable 
contributions to our profits and to national exports. 
The development of our European trade is encourag- 
ing and although it has not yet reached the profit- 
earning stage we are satisfied that the prospects are 
gcod. 

In conclusion I would like to express to my col- 
leagues my sincere appreciation of the help they have 
given me, and on behalf of both Shareholders and 
Directors our thanks to all our staffs for their unre- 
mitting efforts and loyalty, 

The Report and Accounts were adopted. 





VINE PRODUCTS 


RECORD PROFITS 


Tue Thirty-fifth Annual General Meeting of Vine 
Products, Ltd., will be held on May 2 at Surbiton, 
Surrey. 

The following is an extract from the circulated 
statement by the chairman, Sir Ronald Howe, 
CV. MC.: 

The year 1960 was an excellent one for your Com- 
pany with profits before tax increasing from 
£839,216 in 1959 to £982,689 last year, which is 
easily a record, and justifying my predictions at the 
last annual meeting, and subsequently. Your board 
feels justified in recommending a final dividend of 
163° on the capital increased last December by a 
one for two bonus issue, This is equivalent to 25% on 
the old capital which, together with the 10% interim 
paid last October, makes a total for the year of 35% 
(on the basis of the previous capital) as compared 
with 274-%5 for the year 1959. 

Nineteen-hundred-and-sixty was another record 
year for the Group's British wine sales. Within the 
British wine trade we more than maintained our 
predominant position and sales in the first quarter 
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for a creditor nation such as the United Statg 
is today. 

How is this need for an expansionist trading 
policy affected by the development of the 
regional groups in Europe, the Common Marke 
and the EFTA? On this question the repor 
claims s broad-minded understanding of the 
position of the United Kingdom. But there is no 
leaving ‘the divided nations of 
Europe to come together of their own accord 
The United States is urged to encourage Britain 
and the other EFTA countries ‘to join or asso. 
ciate with the Six in an enlarged grouping 

From the trade point of view the Unite¢ 
States is of course, interested in the level of 
protection of the two European groups. A 
Common Market with a single external tariff is 
much easier to bargain with than a free trade 
area, like the EFTA, whose members retain their 
own tariffs against third countries. United States 
preference for the Six has been very much 
resented in some quarters here. It was believed 
that the appointment of Mr. George Ball (who 
had been the Six’s US adviser on legal matters) 
to the Kennedy Administration was likely to per. 
petuate and even increase this anti-Seven bias 
Few who heard Mr. Ball speak during the meet: 
ings of the Development Assistance Group in 
London recently, however, are likely to retain 
that view. It now looks as though the meeting in 
Washingten has cleared up this particular mis. 
understanding, if the statement that the United 


intention of 


of 1961 are appreciably higher than in the same 
period of 1960. 


All members of the Group contributed to the 
1960 increase, and BritviC’s Cherry “B” made 
further progress and is now an established favourite 
throughout the country. 

During the year we decided on a change in the 
label and shape of the bottle for our “VP” wines 
I am sure you will agree that it is a great improve: 


ment on the old style and it has been extremely well 
received by the trade and public alike, Certainly 
over the Christmas selling period the demand was 
quite exceptional, to which our intensive advertising 
campaign at the end of the year materially contrr 
buted. 

Our RSVP Cream Sherry and Old Ruby Wir 
enjoyed too an excellent year and we are now plat 
ning to increase the range with a dry sherry of a 
quality never produced before in a British wine. 

During the year we introduced a Cherry Wine 
under the VP label and at Christmas the demand 
was such that the trade was hardly able to meet it 

BritviC 

There was a substantial increase in sales of 
BritviC fruit juices, in spite of the worst summer 
within memory, and we look forward to an even 
better vear in 1961. I have already mentioned 
Cherry “B” and its progress last year, but I feel! it & 
prudent to warn you that there is increasing com 
petition in the small bottle trade. However, to sup: 
plement its sales we introduced last Novembet 
Sparkling Cherry ““B” which we hope will mect the 
demand for sparkling drinks and prove to be equally 
popular. 

Our subsidiary companies dealing in imported 
wines and in spirits had an excellent trading yecaf 
and we are confident that they will further improve 
their position in 1961. 

While I have every confidence that 1961 will be 
another good year for your Company, I must once 
again warn that competition is likely to increase if 
the years ahead and we shall have to fight hard to 
maintain and improve our trade. However, we shall 
take all possible steps to that end, aided by able and 
energetic executives and staff, to whom as always 
I must tender my gratitude for their excellent and 
productive work, 
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tates and Britain are in agreement on the 
irgency and importance of further steps towards 
™ economic and political unity of Europe means 
It now remains to be seen 





























what it seems to Say 
whether General de Gaulle takes the same view 
>t nterde pendence as Mr. Kennedy. If so, this 
yarticula: goal might be iched much sooner 
han anyone, including its authors eXpected 
Investment Notes 
By CUSTOS 

it Wiseacres are shaking their heads at the 
7 traerd.nary bullishness of the share 
narkets on the eve of the Budget. which is quite 
inp ted | don ns deteimined to 
bilow che lead of Wall Street regardiess of 
tor ’ cs. Every brings in rash 
fs ators. Who eventually will take a toss 
tut one Must admit th p to the present this 
jas Deen a fa seiect » The Financial 
Jin stuustics show that the biggest share 
advances this ir sha eon cured by the 
nost lively sectors of the econom plastics b 
9.6 per cent., machine tools by 28 per cent 
roperty by 18.7 per cent.. stores by 17 per cent 
[ is somewhat surprising to see steels lagging 
tehind with a rise of only 8.7 per cert ecently 










alled attention to STEWARIS AND LEos DS. now 
Ys. 3d. cum rights of two-for-nine at 44s. If 
he dividend is maintained at 15 per cent. the 
jotential yield would be 5.35 per cent. This is 





urely preferable to the pitifully low yields now 
ibtainable on many capital goods shares, such 
cent. ON DAVY-ASHMORE, 2.7 per cent. 
(n WELLMAN OWEN SMITH and 2.4 per cent. on 


HEAD WRIGHTSON 






is 2.8 per 







§ore Shares 







After their rise of over 17 per cent. since the 
ginning of the year, store shares look high. 
fut retail sales remain at a very high level, par- 





rly in clothing and footwear, and even the 
arable goods have shown recovery. The 
elds of most shares probably be 
inproved by this year’s dividends. For example, 





some 


will 





store 







WONIAGUE BURTON should pay at least 324 per 
cnt.. Which wouid put their 10s. ‘A’ shares at 
ils. on a yield basis of just over 44 per cent. 






GUS is perhaps a doubtful case. It is expected 
topay 424 per cent. for the year to March, 1961, 
against 374 per cent. This would put the 5s. ‘A’ 









Shares at 55s. on a yield basis of 3.8 per cent.. 
which is none too good. | was glad to see that the 
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FURNISHING ’S report bore out my recent 
iisal of their trading. which has escaped 
hire-purchase debts. The dividend was kept 
3} per cent. so that the Ss. shares at 15s. 9d. 
yield 4.3 per cent. Next year’s dividend can safely 
beexpected to be higher. 
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Transparent Paper 

This company manufactures out of wood pulp 
transparent papers—diophane and diolan 
—which are used by the large biscuit and sweet 
manufacturers for wrapping their merchandise, 
by other large retailers for wrapping 
binkets, nylon stockings, cigarette packets, wool, 
ec. About 20 per cent. of the company’s sales 


export. lis profits in the last two 
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years 







have been adversely affected by the building of 
1 new factory and the change-over of its 





Machines. Nevertheless, it raised its dividend for 
0 from 17} per cent. to 20 per cent. out of 
of 434 per cent. and this to 
Pint to the confidence of the directors that they 
WI! be able to lift profits for 1961. A rights issue 
& one-for-five at 12s. 6d. is being made and if 
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the 20 per cent. dividend is being maintained on 
the increased capital, the 5s. shares at 26s. 3d. 
cum rights would yield nearly 4.4 per cent. If this 
company has really turned the corner its shares 
should certainly be a ‘growth’ investment. 


Company Notes 


nk. R A Dyson, chairman ot 
Wevon Co. Ltd., strikes a cx 
foi the in his report to shareholders for 


the ,car $900} In common with many other hire- 
+ 


Che British 
niident noie 


luture 


pui Nace finance houses. this company. in which 
lhe Rova Bank of Scotland has a 40 per cent. 
interest tas sulfered a severe decline in profits, 
the net anount beng down trom £369,675 in 
1YSY te £234,002 tor lyoQ. This tall was due to 


the increased 
cost iinancing business b ink borrowings 
(during last vear the Bank rate rose from 4 per 
cent. to 6 per cent.) and the necessity for provid- 
The 
chairman reports that seven new branches were 
opened last year and one this year. which will 
kelp the company’s growth in the future. The 
first three months trading for 1961 shows a satis- 
factory Although earnings on the 
ordinary capital have fallen trom 23.7 per cent 
to 14.3 per cent., the 12! per cent. dividend has 
been maintained. At 64s. x.d.. yielding 3.9 per 
cent.. the £1 ordinary shares of this very soundly 
based company are a worthwhile investment. 

Mir. Phil.p S. Heaman, chairman of Transport 
Development Group, gives shareholders a most 
optimistic report for the future together with 
record figures for 1960. He says the group ‘is not 

collection of but an integral and 
powerful team of companies concentrating in a 


keener competition for bus:ness 


ol 


ing larger sums for bad and doubiful debts 


increase. 


concerns 


COMPANY MEETING 








limited field in which all are specialists. The 
report gives an informative brief summary of 
the company’s many subsidiaries and illustrates 
the rapid growth which has occurred over the 
past five years in the company’s business of 
haulage, storage and lighterage Ihe group profit 
for the year (pre-tax) was £932.200 and the aet 


profit £492.295, which co. the 14 per cent. 
dividend (on the increased capital) 1.9 times 
There is also to be a one-for-four scrip issue. This 


company seems likely to have another successful 


> 


year, so that it would not be unreasonable. once 
again, to look ise in the dividend. 
The 5s ordinary shares, at 25s. 6d. x.d., vield 2.7 
Yer cent 

Mr. F. C. Thrush, and 
Country Properties, reports at 
the company’s first annual general meeting: the 
accounts cover the period from July 14, 1960, to 
September 30, 1960. He points out that their most 
important holding at the present time is the 
Petticoat Lane site, which, when fully developed, 
will produce a very substantial increase in the 
company’s income. In March, 1960, the company 


for an incre 


of City 
shareholders 


a 
enalrman 


1o 


acquired, on very favourable terms, various 
freehold properties in London, Cardiff ane 
Yeovil and in January, 1961, the business of 
W. A. Hill and Sons, civil engineers and build- 
ing contractors at Colchester. The full benefit 
of these acquisitions is not reflected in the 
accounts. The profit for the above-mentioned 
period was £99,338, of which £49,060 was 
absorbed by tax, leaving a net amount of £50,278. 


With an increasing revenue to look forward to 
the patient shareholder have a promising 
investment in the 2s. ordinary shares at 9s. yield- 
ing 3.6 per cent.—two interim dividends totalling 
20 per cent. have been paid, equivalent to 16.5 
per cent. for twelve months. 


will 


LEEK AND MOORLANDS BUILDING SOCIETY 


DISCRIMINATORY TAXATION BURDEN 


Tu 104th annual general meeting of Leck and 
Moorlands Building Society was held on April 10 
at Leek. Staffordshire. 

Mr. Gilbert Tatton (the Chairman) presided and, 
in the course of his speech, said: 

In the investment department. Share- 
holders’ and Depositors’ balances have increased by 
over £16.500.000 to a record total of almost 
£60,000.000. 


On the mortgage side total advances to borrowers 


Investing 


were £7,900,000, about the sume as for 1959, all 
loaned on carefully selected properties to applicants 
of good status, the vast majority being owne: 


occupiers, 

There is still a very heavy demand for mortgage 
accommodation and this will undoubtedly continue 
as the desire for home ownership continues to in- 


crease. The total balances now outstanding on 
mortgage amount to £52.000,000 an increase of 
£14,500,000. 

Total resources of the Society now stand at 


£63,329.214 with investments and cash of £10.704,689 
ard reserves of £2,972.558, 

Your General Manager has been appointed to the 
office of Deputy President of the International 
Unien. | would like to call the attention the 
Government and in particular of the Colonial De- 
velopment Corporation to the fact that the Inter- 
national Union is capable of playing a great part in 
providing technical assistance to the under developed 
countries and it would seem to me that if the funds 
available for the developed countries are to 
b: used to the best advantage, housing. preferably 
owner occupier housing. should take precedence, for 


ol 


under 





it iS obvious that from good housing of 
owner status will emerge and evolve a truly demo- 


cratic nation, 


occupier 


TAXATION 


I continue to protest at the burden of profits {ax 
ind indeed the taxation of any surplus which Build- 
ing Societies are able to put to existing reserves. It 
seems sheer folly that on the one hand the Govern- 
ment is subsidising National Savings, including the 
Trustee Savings Bank Depositor to the extent of 
giving tax free interest at a cost of some £12.000,000 
per annum in loss of income tax, whereas Building 
Societies engaged in the business of national savings 
through thrift and home ownership are penalised to 
the extent of having to pay now increased profits 
tax In addition we are taxed on the small surplus 
which is needed to buttress any Society's financial 
strength and to provide a fund for emergencies. Such 
utter complacency on the part of the Government, 
the Treasury and the Revenue, seems to me to be 
directed against Building Societies and no others, If 
National Savings such as mentioned—-and 
premiums which income tax 


already 
life assurance receive 
can be given some tax advantage it certainly 
seems a one sided bargain that the Building Society 
Movement some £3.500.,000,000 should be ex 
pected indirectly to contribute to the £12.000,000 
subsidy to other of National Savings 
ind Life Assurance 
It is very difficult 
holds for us all. | am sure that 
Moorlands Building Society ts 
continue to go from strength to strength. 
The report and accounts were adopted, 


reliel 


ol 


given forms 


the future 
as Leek and 
will 


to prophesy what 
as tar 


concerned it 
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Workers’ 


Playtime 


By KATHARINE WHITEHORN 


Since I have almost no 
weekends myself, it has 
taken me a week or two 
to get around to seeing 
the Design Centre’s ex- 
hibition on weekend liv- 
ing. It consists of a 
few attractive. ordinary 
rooms ostensibly derived 
from a rural cottage; and 
the first thing that strikes 
one is its likeness to any 
other set of rooms not 
designed for weekends: the weekend feeling is 
more or less confined to a fish-weigher hanging 
by the fire lintel in the living room. In a seriously 
fishy household, one cannot help thinking, the 
matter would not have rested there: there would 
have been creels, rods and boots all over the 
place. That would hardly have been typical of 
weekends in general, but it does underline the 
difficulty of showing any apartment that would. 

For what, when you come down to it, is a 
weekend? More than a quarter of one’s time in 
which to develop a split personality a choix: 
to indulge a craving for the rough life, expressing 
yourself with oil stoves and no hot water; or for 
a grander one—witness the horse fantasy of the 
prosperous middle classes. Even those who have 
no weekend retreat of their own are apt to lie 
upon the lawns of their more rural or affluent 
friends and meditate on the passing of the age 
of leisure: leisure being the one quality which 
weekends exist to re-create. 

One might think that two days off a week sug- 
gests that we are now living in an age of leisure; 
but even so, most people do their best to fill the 
time with something else. One man’s sloth is an- 
other man’s assault course, and some people’s 
ways of spending their weekends are exhausting 
even to read about; it is interesting to note that 
the more satisfying leisure occupations have a 
great tendency to take on the quality of work. 
Papering walls—writing letters—cooking—mak- 
ing clothes—planting rose-trees—these are all 
forms of work, but with an essential difference: 
you are working for yourself. Only people on 





piece rates (or freelances) can escape the feeling 
that in working hours they are always working 
for someone else. But at the end of a weekend 
the grass is cut, the boat is painted, the muscles 
are in working order. One has the feeling that 
one is getting something out of it. 

Anyone can own up without shame to wanting 
a sun-tan or a bookshelf or a tidy garden; but 
most people are much more hesitant about 
admitting they want to get something out of it 
for the mind although, backed into a corner about 
it, they admit that half the time they go to good 
films, read books or slog their way through 
those Sunday papers the pages of which practi- 
cally outnumber their readers for the sake of im- 
proving their minds. This is partly because no 
one in Britain can even think the word culture 
without feeling an ass, but more because the 
implication of doing anything deliberately to 
improve the mind is that you do not genuinely 
enjoy it, and therefore (it is presumed) do not 
really appreciate it. 

But there is, all the same, a fallacy in this idea 
of compulsory enjoyment. The same fallacy is 
behind the whole idea of leisure, whose two main 
characteristics, it would probably be admitted, 
are that you are not in a hurry and therefore can 
take things more slowly; and that you are sup- 
posed to enjoy them. But in human experience 
the things you set out to do, as work, are often 
the ones you really enjoy; but the things which 
you feel under an obligation to enjoy are 
often doomed from the start: witness the 
traditional if not inevitable boredom of honey- 
moons, and the frequency with which it is the 
long-awaited treat which is a flop and the un- 
expected occasion that comes off. 

Even the absence of pressure that is supposed 
to make one’s more leisurely occupations enjoy- 
able is, I would have said, questionable: Parkin- 
son’s law applies just as much in the kitchen 
and garden as it does in an office. I admit my 
view on this is coloured by the fact that I not 
only get along all right without leisure but find 
that, when it comes my way by mistake, the 
results are disastrous. A journey to another 
country loses half its charm immediately it be- 
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comes My Holiday: when | am unemployed | 
do not spend my time keeping the house clean, 
the food superb and a beautiful thought bubbling 
constantly on the hob; [| trail round the house 
without make-up feeling awful, it takes me all 
day to write a letter, the house is as grubby as 
ever and | do not think at all. Under pressure 
everything gets done (more or less) and there is 
quite simply eight times as much in each day as 
there is when I have leisure. I once knew a man 
who took a job as a fire-watcher in Vancouver 
in order to have time to think out the meaning 
of the universe; and when he came back we 
naturally asked him what the meaning of the 
universe was. Shamefacedly he explained that by 
the time he had got the water in, and chopped 
the wood, and made dinner, and darned his 
socks, he hadn’t really had time to think about 
it. It seems unlikely that the chores were really 
sc pressing: the trouble was presumably that 
nothing but the chores was putting any pressure 
on him at all. 

It is a commonplace (especially at weekends) 
to deplore the rush and struggle of modern life: 
but it is quite possible that a lot of people react 
much better to the rush than they do to its 
placid opposite. Possibly in an age when leisure 
really was a going concern, people did evolve 
a way of life in which they treated with the 
seriousness of real work those cultural projects to 
the upkeep of which their audience-participation 
was (we are told) so necessary—though | doubt 
if the architects and sculptors and writers them- 
selves had more leisure than they do now. I find 
it hard to believe that a man of energy did not 
behave like a man of energy in any age; and the 
fearsome programmes that some of their brighter 
spirits were apt to outline for study and self- 
improvement—even Jane Austen heroines had 
reading lists a yard and half long—suggest that 
they were keen to put the pressure on even then. 

In suggesting that leisure is overrated and that 
work is both pleasanter and more widespread 
than one might think, I must not omit to pay 
tribute to a third state which has always caused 
the mass of mankind immense satisfaction. I 
refer to the condition of being bone idle, which 
has just about everything to recommend it except 
that you cannot keep it up. Utter inactivity, 
brought on by sun, wine or exhaustion, is in a 
class by itself. Indeed, the most serious indict- 
ment of leisure that I can think of is that you 
never get quite exhausted enough to enjoy idle- 
ness to the full. 
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Pedestrian Views 


By KENNETH 
WiTH a driving record of 

132,754 miles stained 

only by a pantechnicon, 

a biscuit van and the rear 

bumpers of assorted taxi- 

cabs, | was run into last 

week by my first pedes- 

trian. After inspecting 

the damage—no more 

than a little scratched 

paint—we soon fell to 

talking about the re- 

markable law of statistics 

vhich had enabled him to share my patch of 
joadway and get away with it—something, I re- 
fected that could happen in 
vhich is the name both of an imaginary haven 
for the pedestrian and a book about that haven 

G. A. Jellicoe. 

What exactly is Motopia? It is not, as you 


not Motopiu,* 


ght suspect, the myopia sullered so visibly by 
he MOT—though you are getting warm. It ts a 
topian combination of traffic roads (at rooftop 
evel), housing, public amenities and land- 
caping, devised in 1957 by G. A. Jellicoe and 
thers as a publicity stunt for Pilkington Brothers 

ited. The sponsors appear in the book only 
) very small print, which is all to the good 
tecause a conspicuous trade name on such a 
publication might act as a hidden dissuader And 
should be dissuaded from seeing this 
plan for vehicles and 


rm one 
Motopian separaling 
pedestrians, 

It is a pity this imaginative plan is dealt with 
in fewer than thirty of the book’s 170-odd pages. 
The remainder is described on the jacket blurb 
& ‘a study of the evolution of the urban land- 
gape since the beginning of time. and it is even 
less adequate than such a generous claim would 
make you suppose. 

There are two bold statements in this other- 
Wise timidly superficial book | really must ques- 
tion: though | know the author is aware they are 
not quite accurate. One is that ‘in English New 
Town planning the pedestrian shopping precinct 
isan accepted fact’; the other is that ‘since Rad- 

Sburn f[i.c., an American housing scheme which 
separated pedestrians cars] all English 
planning in the New Towns and elsewhere has 
been directed towards this end. I’m sure that 
L.G. Vincent, the chief architect of Stevenage 
New Town Development Corporation, would be 
anused by both statements. He is probably 
hiving more effect on this kind of development 
than anyone else in the country. but his influence 
(the result of a lot of hard work and persuasion 
that has brought his own New Town a pedestrian 


from 


shopping centre, as well as a housing area where 
front doors face each other across turfed, paved 
walkways) is only just beginning to be felt. He ts 
how visited not only by housing and shop de- 
vlopers who want to see how his pedestrian 
khemes work, but also by representatives of 
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existing towns who are campaigning to close 
their main shopping streets to traffic 

A lot is happening quite suddenly in the 
planning of areas with pedestrian-car segrega- 
tion. Stevenage is about to start on an estate for 
80.000 people who will be able to walk to 
schools, shops, churches and places of entertain- 
ment without going near a main road—though 
their own cars will be handily parked beside 
cleverly hidden service roads. The LCC has just 
announced a scheme for converting the Royal 
Victoria Dockyard into a housing estate where 
shops, houses, playing fields and a school will be 
linked by overhead pedestrian ways, And any day 
now members of the New Hampstead Society 
will be lying down in the Finchley Road to pro- 
lest against road ‘improvements’ that will mean 
gieater danger to the man on the footpath All 
this makes Mr. Jellicoe’s Motopia plan seem 
more realistic than it was four years ago. I shall 
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not attempt to describe it here: it deserves proper 
consideration, and you can give it that without 
hard work because it is the one section in the 
book where the author writes with care and 
enthusiasm. Don’t forget, if you look at this 
scheme for roof-top roads on four-storey build- 
ings (with service roads and garaging just below 
roof level), that nothing about it is really tar- 
fetched today. Almost anything seems possible 
now that the Americans haye devised a hote} 
Where you can practically take your car to bed 
with you (You drive up a ramp in the hollow 
centre of the building and park beside your room, 
just the other side of a small corridor and a fire- 
proof door.) 

Incidentally. there is a lithe speculation in the 
United States at the moment about the possib'e 
rediscovery of the American foot An industrial 
designer has patented a shoe which may end a lot 
of the problems associated with car ownership 
Walking is said to be a real pleasure in the new 
foot container. which looks like a comfortable 
packing case. It of small holes 
around the base which change the air inside at 
every step and a piece of metal in the heel to 
keep electricity out of the body. Best of all there 
is a convertible model. It has. believe it or not. a 
hood that can be rolled down in warm weather 


has a_ series 


No Smoke Without Fire 


By 


IN our patch of London 
have been ‘smoke- 
less’ for exactly — six 
months. Six mild months 
of the winter 
which is cursed by the 
coal industry for depres- 
sing their sales graphs 
and bringing a blush to 
the figures on the balance 
Yet an order in 

for 5 cwt. of 


smokeless 


we 


sort of 


sheets. 
January 
premium fuel 


was an obvious embarrassment to our coal 


merchant, and for five weeks we received from 
him nothing more combustible than a string of 
deferred delivery dates. 

Meanwhile. with 
diminishing faster than our 
chant’s promises. | phoned several well-known 


fuel 
mer- 


small stock of 
faith in the 


our 


London coal firms to see if any of them could 
do any better. The same cold facts were handed 
out by all for at 
or three weeks. 

The only variation in the 
technique of telling. One suggested that | should 


no smokeless fuel least two 


Story was in the 
buy an entra electric fire. Two gave me a little 
lecture on stocking up in the summer (words 
rather wasted on 
for only 3 ewt. of coal). One dropped hints about 
all smoke being black in the dark. and how he 
deliver some ordinary household 


someone with storage 


space 


could easily 
nuts. And one, a girl this time, said she was ever 
so sorry bui there would be no smokeless fuel 
for a month because the manager was at home 
with a chill. 

The Coal Merchants’ Federation tell me that 


LESLIE 


ADRIAN 


the manufacturers of the premium fuels (Coalite. 
Rexco and Warmeo, the only ‘clean’ coals which 
burn satisfactorily in an ordinary open grate) 
produced 1} million tons year while 
the residents of the smokeless zones needed only 
250,000 tons to keep their home fires burning 
through the winter, The ‘shortage’ arises from 
the popularity of Rexco and Coalite outside the 
smokeless zones. In 
habit is much older than 
the demand for both Coalite 
growing before Britain tad 
the Coal 


last 


areas the clean coal 
he Clean Air Act. and 
and Rexco was 
a single smokeless 


Board, is a 


some 


zone. Warmco. made by 
child of the Act. 

Free enterprise being what it is, it is hardly 
surprising that the makers of Coalite and Rexco 
see no upsetting their 
established markets. their regular distributors and 
their old customers merely to satisfy the upstart 


reason for voluntarily 


demand in the smokeless zones. 

Direction is a dirty word in the coal trade, but 
if the Ministers of Housing and Power don’t get 
together before next winter and direct enough 
smokeless fuel into the smokeless zones (or af 
least give them some priority in the nationa! 
scramble for clean coal) the clean air will be blue 
by Christmas. 

And if the Minister of Housing signs all the 
clean air orders which are awaiting his appro- 
val, the demand for fuel in the controlled areas 
alone will amount to nearly 1} million tons 
seven times the present demand. But there will be 
no startling increases in the production of smoke- 
less fuel until the famous “Bronowski briquettes” 
make their debut--after eight years they are sult 
in the pilot plant stage. 

Householders with the storage space to do se 
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can save money and anticipate the crisis by 
stocking up at summer prices. Unfortunately, 
the average coal bunker holds only 10 cwt. of 
ordinary coal (according to the Coal Utilisation 
Council) and little more than half that weight 
of bulky smokeless fuel. On the other hand, many 
of the large coal merchants get decidedly distant 
when asked to deliver less than 5 cwt. of coal. 
And some just flatly refuse. (Yes, | have heard 
about coal in paper bags, but I have heard about 
the price of it as well.) 

In spite of this problem of winter distribution, 
local authorities do not consider coal bunkers 
(enlargement of) as one of the essential grant- 
worthy expenses of turning a dirty area into a 
clean one. They will pay the lion’s share of quite 
elaborate alterations inside the house (including 
in some cases, necessary redecoration) but the 
expense of extra storage for the special bulky 
fuel to be burnt on the newly installed grate 
must be borne by the householder. Mr. Robens 
and his ‘use more coal’ campaign won’t do much 
good at this rate. 

One word about the fuels themselves. A few 
months ago I wrote that Rexco was, for some 
reason, 8d. to 11d. a cwt. dearer than the other 
premium smokeless coals. Now I think I know 
the reason. I find that two scuttles of Rexco do 
the work of two and a half scuttles of either 
Coalite or Warmco. 

* 

‘If you go to the Ryman’s (stationers) shop 
in Knightsbridge,’ writes a correspondent, ‘and 
go down to the office equipment section in the 
basement you'll see about two dozen new type- 
writers displayed on a table. Each and every one 
is chained and padlocked for every potential 
customer to see. Charming way to greet a 
customer: “You may look, but we suspect you 
may walk out with one under your coat.” ’ 

I did go and I talked to the manager. He was 
entirely conscious of the unpleasant impression 
given to honest shoppers but told me that he 
simply had to use lock and chain to try to 
prevent the shoplifting which is costing him a 
good deal of money. Portable typewriters and 
small adding machines can easily be put under a 
coat or dropped into a bag and taken out of the 
shop. (Non-portable typewriters, I noticed, were 











not chained.) The manager was perfectly polite 
and reasonable and, | must say, a good half of 
my sympathy is with him. After all, assistants 
cannot be expected to outnumber customers all 
the time and a small shop can’t afford the security 
officers and floor-walkers whose sole job it is 
to keep an eye out for pilferers in large depart- 
ment stores. Moreover, insurance does not cover 
the shop-owner for pilferage. 


Postscript jw? 


WHATEVER may be said 
of the public-relations 
trade by its sterner 
critics—by some of the 
more austere members, 
for instance, of Fleet 
Street's new and very 
necessary Society for the 
Discouragement of Pub- 
lic Relations—there are, 
to my mind, nastier sights 
than that of a public- 
relations smoothie smart- 
alecking and soft-soaping his way into getting 
publicity for his clients at the cost only of a 
couple of luncheons instead of the full rate for 
advertising space. What strikes me as even 
nastier is the public-relations man who talks and 
writes about the ‘ethics’ and the ‘principles’ of 
public relations. 

A firm of ‘international public-relations con- 
sultants, Galitzine and Partners, has published 
two handsomely printed, but ill-written, pam- 
phlets on ‘The Basic Principles’ and ‘The 
Philosophy of Public Relations,’ one of which, 
under the heading ‘A Definition of Ethics,’ states 
that ‘what people do not realise is that a definition 
of ethics should contain recognition of perfect 
egoism or self-interest, as being necessary for the 
achievement of the ultimate object or conclusion 
to human existence. .. . Now perhaps you can 
see where the ethical element comes in. It is not 
a streak of “do-goodness” in the moralist sense, 
but a highly calculated promotion of self-interest.’ 

Yes, now I can see where the ethical element 
comes in. o. 
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Indeed, it sheds a new and highly ethical light 
—a sort of halo—on the cyclostyled handout 
sent out last week to popular national news- 
papers by ‘The Scientific and Industrial News 
Agency, headed ‘The Bandbox Deb. Shuns 
Parties, which is all about ‘pretty eighteen-year- 
old Jennifer—I won't give her surname and the 
free publicity that goes with it, but | am prepared 
to reveal that she is the daughter of a deodorant 
manufacturer. 

Jennifer, who is ‘a slim, vivacious brunette 
with a passion for fashion,’ has left an ‘exclusive 
Paris finishing school, and sailed yesterday for 
New York in the Queen Mary, having been given 
the choice between a coming-out party and a trip 
tc the United States by her father whom, view 
of the way he has made his money, it would 
be unkind to refer to as stinking rich 

Let us not be envious for. as “The Scientific 
and Industrial News Agency’ takes pains to 
assure us. ‘it won't all be fun and games for 
Jennifer. She is intensely interested in fashion 
and beauty and has seen all the recent collections 
of the top Paris designers. These she will be com- 


paring with fashion and beauty trends in New 
York and in the holiday playgrounds of the rich 
Americans at Miami and Palm Beach.’ 

This is, after all, the age of the working girl 
and, ‘giving her reasons for her choice between 
America and the London season, Jennifer says: 
“] think there are a lot of girls like me who don't 
just want to be social butterflies flitting trom 
party to party during the deb. season, but who 
prefer to do something useful and practical. I 
feel sure that my trip to America will be far 
more rewarding and interesting than the party 
round and will be of positive use to me in secing 
how young Americans are dressing, making- 


up and thinking.” ’ 
Thinking? 
* 


I referred last week to Mr. Cliff Richards, a 
‘rock ‘n’ roll’ performer—incorrectly, for the 
gentleman’s name is not Richards but Richard 
The only reader to correct me—perhaps the only 
reader to spot it—wrote from Claridge’s Hotel 


* 


I am trying to build up a cellar for a child—- 
now only one year old—so that when he 3 
twenty-one he will have something to drink. or 
to sell, or to stand his friends. This year. | put 
a fiver into port for, though | am only a luke 
warm lover of vintage port myself. the boy mas 
turn out to think, and to drink, otherwise. In an) 
case, no wine is a better investment. for no wine 
(except Madeira) lasts so long, or increase 
much in value. On advice, I bought Taylor i955 

a year which is tipped as likely to prove out- 
standing among the last twenty or so. The Army 
and Navy Stores lists it, along with nine other 
great shippers’ ports of the same year, all at 18s. a 
bottle: half a dozen bottles cost £5 8s. 

Look what the chance of capital appreciation 
is. At Restell’s wine auction last month, 670s. 
a dozen—almost 56s. a bottle—was paid tor 
Offley 1927; between 400s. and 610s. for all the 
other 1927s.; and 500s. to 510s. for the various 
1935s. I only wish I had been buying them betore 
the war. 


CYRIL RAY 
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THE SPECTATOR 


Classified advertisemenis must be pre- 
paid 5s. per line. Line averages 40 
characters and spaces between words. 
Minimum 2 lines. Box numbers 
1s. extra. Classified Advertisement 
Department, The Spectator Lid., 
99 Gower Street, London, WC1. 
Telephone EUSton 3221 (5 lines). 





APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


A SITUATION VACANT for Classified 
Manager (Female aged 20-24 vears) on weekly 





[echnical Paper Good Pav. Holidavs are 
honoured. Smal! ‘ourishing Company Good 
opportunities Box No 7857 a $ 
AUSTRALIAN NATIONAL 
UNIVERSITY 
CHAIR OF CLASSICS 
Applications are invited for the newly 


eated Chair of Ciassics in the School ot 
Genera! Studies of the University 
The Professor will be head of the Depart- 
ment ot Classics which was established in 
1956 under an Associate Professor who is 
jue to retire in December, 1961. The 
appointee will be asked to take up duty on 
ist January. 1962, or as soon as possible 
ihereafter 
The salary of a Professor in the School ot 
General Studies is at present £44,000 
Academic salaries are under revision. 





Further information and the summary 

iorms which must accompany an applica- 

on may be obtained from the Secretary, 

Association ot Un versities ol the British 

ommonwealth 36 Gordon Square, 
London, W.C.1 

Applications close in Australia and Lon- 


don on 20th MAY. 1961 


AUSTRALIAN NATIONAL 
UNIVERSITY 
Applications are invited tor the ollowing 
appoinunents, all of which new posts, 
n the SCHOOL OF G ENERAL STUDIES 
the University. Appointees will be re- 
tired to take up dutv on ist January, 
2 soon as possible thereafter 


1962, OF as 
iN THE FACULTY OF ARTS 





Senior turer or Lectur English 
Senior urer or Lect n Pure 
Mat hemat cs 

Lecturer or Lecturer in Greek 
Ph Saaiaten 
IN THE FACULTY OF ECONOMICS 
Senior Lecturer or ecturer in Accoun- 
taney 
mor Lecturer or Lecturer in Economic 
History 
er in Econom 
in Political Scier 
or Lecture 1 Sta cs.* 
or Tutor in § ° 
Statist a omic 
S1atistic 
Academic sa r ider 
resent the Mw are as 
Lecturer, £A2.400-100- 
urer £41,640-90-£A2,360 
itrator, £A1,430-3 x 50. 1 x 





60—L£A1 640 











Senior Tutor, Al 400-60- 
£A1,580; Tutor, £41,150-2 x 40, 2 x S0— 
£A1,330. Commencing salar be in 

rdunce h qualifica s and e 
Further into j nar 
torn which mu mp 
tion may be obta or S 
Association Ur tie 

1 yealif 6 Cs S 1 

Lond Wc 
A ) n \ i i 

I MAY 
BBC re I \ Booking 
Assistar © negotiate under d on of Tele 
wsion Booking Manag ¢ c and tee 
c ntributors required for Television pro 
grammes. Post A: Dea vith O.B. programme 
and topical Talks progra r Tonight’ 
et Px B: Deals : n ons to all 
ma ilks 
t 





r tor both 
fe with abil 
fevulations. Kn 
pr immes tr 
Departme 
iffa and 
’ ition is fo 





mar p.a 
enclosing addressed 
61 G45 





Wi hin five da 


Sub-Editors for it jomest 
Appointmen ‘ be to the 
sroom, m 
ne ssible in compet 

serving both Sound 
hig hest ed 





nto all journalistic 
and Television up to 
yrial grades. Candidates must have 
journalistic experience, preferably as _ sub- 
editors. Work involves day and n ght = 
Salary £1,380 (possibly higher if qualifications 
exceptional) rising by five annual inc vesmaree 

£1,780 max. p.a. Requests for application 

rms (enclosing addressed envelope and quot- 
meg reference 61.G.153 Spt.) should reach 
Appointments Officer. Broadcasting House, 
London, W.1, within five days 


ton 


XUM 


APRIL 


14. 1961 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT—cootd. 





BBC requires Producer/Programme Assistant, 
Overseas Educatwnai Transcription Scheme, 
Schoo! Broadcastsme Department (Sound) m 
connection with a new scheme operated jointly 
by BBC and British Counc: tor supply of edu- 
cationa) recordings lw overseas areas which are 
short of specialist teachers The recordings are 
intended both for educational broadcasts and 
for direct use in schools and training colleges. 
Duties will include planning, commissioning, 
editing and production of educational pro- 
grammes chiefly in tield of elementary science 
Applicants, who should be graduates, should 
have sutticient pedagogic imagination and lin- 
guistic flexibility to prepare programmes suited 
to a number of diflerent educational environ- 
ments Salary £1,725 (possibly higher if quaiifi- 
cations exceptional, rising by five annual 
increments to £2,225 max. p.a Requests for 
application forms (enclosing addressed enve- 
lope and quoting reterence 61-G.151 Spt.) 
should reach Appointments Officer, Broadcast- 
House. London W 1. within tive days 





BOOK PUBLISHERS require an assistant with 
knowledge of production and design sense, for 


interesting responsible post offering excellent 
scope Reply with details of previous experi- 
ence. To Box No. 7872 

EXPORT SALESWOMAN urgently required 


by Simpson ‘Piccadilly) Lid. Good knowledge 
of halian Spanish Existing holiday 
arrangements honoured Generous discount on 


and 


store purchase Please apply Personnel 
Manager. 34 Jermyn Street. S.W.1, oF tele- 
phone REGent $172 


PERSONAL SECRETARY FOR MANAGING 
DIRECTOR. Young Woman with good educa- 
tional background oflered comfortable post 
Intelligence and lova more important than 
shorthand, but applicant must be proficient in 
typing and have sound knowledge of commer- 
cial French and German. Please write full 
particulars to: The Secretary, Norgine Pharma- 
ceutical Products (London) Ltd., 26-28 Bedford 
Row, London, W.C.1 


UNIVERSITY OF QUEENSLAND 
LECTURER IN ENGLISH LANGUAGE 
Applications are invited tor the above- 
mentioned position Applicants should pos- 











sess a good Honours Degree in English and 
should eit ther hold a higher degree or be 
ac in research work leading 
to ee. Experience as a Uni- 
ver will be treated as an 
important qualitication 
Salary £A1830/£2330 p.a 
The successtul applicant will enjoy the 
privileges of superannuation, study leave, 
rave] zrants and other benefits available 
o the academic staff. 


Further particulars and application forms 

are obtainable trom the Secretary, Associa- 

on of Universities ot the British Common- 

wealth. 36 Gordon Square, London, 
, og oe 

Applicat 


ons close, n Australia and 


London. on 3ist MAY, 1961 


UNIVERSITY Ot 
LECTURESHIP, SENIOR LECTURE- 
SHIP IN ENGLISH LITERATURE 
LECTURESHIP IN ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE 


SYDNEY 





Applications are invited tor the above- 
mentioned positions 

The salary tor a Senior Lecturer is within 
he range £A2.550 x 9YS—£3,000 per 
innum: tor a Lecturer within the range 
£A1,730 x 105--42,435 per annum. In each 
cause cost of blving adjustments will be 
allowed (at presemt £436 p.a.). The salary 

subjec © deductions under the State 
Superannuation Act The commencing 
salary will be tixed according to the quali- 
fications and experience of the successful 

applicant 

Under the Staff Members’ Housing Scheme 
1 cases approved by the University and 

Bankers, married men may be assisted 


by loans to purchase a house 








APPOINTMENTS VACANT—contd. 





PART FIME SHORTHAND TEACHER, 
Afternoons only required Middle April tor 
London Colleze Apply Box No. 7914 





THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHEDSIER 
Applications are invited tor two full-time posts 
ot ASSISTANT in the Research Section oj the 
Faculty of Kconomic aid Social Studies. The 
persons appointed wili ve expected to carry out 
research in (tor one post) Industrial Economics 
and (for the other) Econometrics. lhe vacan- 
cies are in either Grade II (which carries the 
Status of Assistant Lecturer) or Grade LU]. The 
salary scales are as tollows: GRADE II—£675 
to £725 per annum. Applications should be 
sent not tater than May Ist. i961, to the 
Reyisurar, the University, Manchester 13, from 
whom turther particulars and torms of appucs- 








tion may be obtained 
VICTORLA UNIVERSITY OF 
WELLINGTON 
New Zealand 
SENIO.. LECTURER IN EDUCATION 
Applications are invited for the above 
mentioned pos" only i persons 
whose academic traimmg af expenence 
have been in the feld of Education but also 
trom those whose gualifications are in such 
fields as Social Anthropoiog 














Psy cholo vy, tics. History, and who 
are interested in the proble ot Educa- 
tion. The work will bring the appointee 
nto close contact with the New Zealand 
Counci! tor Educational Research and the 
State [c<>artment of Education, doth of 
which are centred in Wellington 
The salary will be £1,750 risin 2.000 
per annum, the initial salary 4 ng ? 
mined according to the qualifications and 
ce of the appointee 





experiet 
Approved tare to Wellington wil! be 
allowed tor the appointee, his wife an 
Jependent children. In 
expenses will be a! 


specified limits 





remova owed thin 


Further particulars and information as to 

the method of application may be obtained 

from the Secretary, Association of Lniver- 

sities of the British Commonwea!tt 6 

Gordon Square. London, W C.1 
Applications close in New Zealand and 
Lond on 1Sth MAY, 1961 
WOMAN SECRETARY. Unusual resider 
post near London Applicants must be experi 
enced and able to deal with Univers jen? 
and help organise programmes. Post offers good 
social life, adequate week-ends and dass off 
and six weeks’ ne holiday Holida 
arrangement! honoured Also required 
JUNIOR GENER Al agg Varied 
duties rclud simple accou Box No 
7908 
SITUATIONS WANTED 

ARTIST DESIGNER. M. 29%. sks. emp! an 
nature, anywh. Will give unlim. time and 
enthusiasm to interesting job. Box No. 7921 





MAN (28) WITH 13 years exper t 
paper work as Compositor s lane o 
Sports Writing (SOCCER), No of Er j 


or Scotland 
on request.—Box 


prelerred; samples of rk nt 


No 


PERSONAL 


ACROSS FRONTIE RS 


Council (Quakers) 


The Fr 


welcomes 2 





Sa 
ce ovetTseas 






for its mternaviona, sery 

Friends House, Euston Road, London, N.W.1 
CANCER PATIENT O817. Widower (44), ov 

look grave. has two young sons starving with 
relative. Financial ass ice would enable 
him to have them home and ease his mind 
of much anxiety. Can vou please help? Old 
jewellery etc.. gladly utilised. National Societ 

for Cancer Reliet, 47 Victoria Street, Lon 
don, S.W.1 

FRIENDLY FOLK ASSOCIATION, Torqua 
(Est 1943). Members shere. Hobt 


ever 
Stamps. photograph 
Pen-friends (100 





Exchanges, booklovers 


’ 
tapesponding countries) 

















Further particulars and information as to - 4 
the method of application may kn alocciaie’ KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female and 
trom the 4 Association of Univer the Human Ma ca on es we or aoe 
ties of the Brit sh Commonwealth, 36 for our free Price List and Literature on 
Gordon Square, London, W.C.1 Family Planning. —Fiertag, 34 Wardour Street 
Applications close. in Australia and Lon- London, W.1. D.X 
don, on 26th MAY, 1961 NORWEGIAN) Furn and Designs Over- 
vaard, 31 Connauzht St. W.2. AMB 8209 
‘I laughed so much, my seat collapsed’’—Doily Herci¢ 
“Brilliant’’—Sunday Times 
THE SENSATION OF LONDON ! 
Evenings at 8.30. Mats. Saturdays 3.0. Until April 29 only 
SAVILL THEATRE TEMPLE 4011 rt 
SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W.C.2 



































gives satisfacuon—shorthand in 
weck, written with the alphabet Fast, 
~n Onetic. easy to read You will be glad 
you wro’e lor the tree tial lesson to 
The School of Speedhand (S86), Coton 
Camoridge 
PERSONAL—contd. 


CHILDREN IN OUR HANDS 








Hungry, Lost Frightened. They have ‘en 
f i grass. From hiding in caves they 
r ow being nourished, sheltered and 
cated in two orphanages near Tunis. We 
t t¥.u00 4 year Ww maintain 140 doys 
1 60 ris Algerian Relugee children 
Piease upport this work of mercy and 
send to 
Ru Hon. James Griffiths 
War on Want, 
London, W.5 
Gilt yid jewellery greatly help 
ON MEDICAL ADVICE ONLY 
-ROF. NIEHANS CELL THERAPY 
IHE NEW REGENERATIVE 


— ATMENT 
Discu the Nationa! Press 
“AN ailable at the 


LINIC FOR REGENERATIVE 
THERAPY 
We rne Terrace, London, W.2. 





th 
Tel.: AMBassador 4041 


PARENTS 























PREFER > as heir school 
eaving s and daughters to STELLA 
FISHER BL REAU to the STR AND 
POEMS WANTED. Send with stamped ve- 
ope. Citizen Books (S), 20 Alexandra St., 
Southend, Essex 
PRINTING AT LESS COST by offset Lithe 
Text in print-style type. Llustrations and ar 
ork op Books. broct : talogu 
eaflets. etc. Susan Tully Ltd icim S 
W.1. MAY 6093 
OL AKERISM Information respectin t 
Faith and Practice of the Religious Soc < 
Friends (Quakers) tree on application he 
Friends Home Service Committee, is 
House, Euston Road, London, N.W.1 
SHOPPING IN THE DARK’? Let the Con- 
sumer Counc enlighten vou with actua st 
figures tor branded goods. 10/- p.a. bring i 
Shopper's Guide,” helps you redress a ad 
Write Orchard House, Orchard Street, W.1 
TAXES for ——- Read Crossbow 
12s. 6d. p.a 2 years yw Group, ¢ 
Berners St.. W 1 
THE ELIZABETH A. ALLEN Fl rd closes 
30th April. Pay tribute to Elizabeth v's 18 
ears of work for Civil Liberties in Br iin and 
he Commonwealth. Send donations to EAA 
Fund. NCCL. 293 New nes Rd... SW6 

ae hich? a 

The April issue repo yn 
car batteries 
oans for houses 
nappies 
aeons published month!ly by the 
nsumers ssociaution available nm 
annual on or £1 to De 7 
14 Buck nm Street, London, WC2 
WHY NOE ENJOY YOUR MARCH? Ar 
good standir teaches advance Hee 
Toe Technique, anti-gravitational exerc 
satorial am res. modified Merry duke-B 
Seaweed Diet isy-to-follow posta ru 
for rank and file. (Mothers with pran ‘ 
special attention.) Free Suppieme Nate 
oosen ng mo and tps on co 
on for Persona 
led persons eled near red 
men and professional poli er Wr 
Peregrine Knickerbocker Be x "No 7T4l€ 
WIN £100 in easy Letter Competition. Other 
Cash prizes. Send for FREE Entry Forn ) 
Free ‘Know-How Guide to Writing Success 
Read how to write for profit with t ir 
writing encvclopaedias © obligatio 
now. B.A. School of Succe Ww ng | 
124 New Bond Street, London, W 1 
MEETINGS 
FORUM (The Iberian Socie Meeting 
Anniversar Spanish Repub S fa ie 
April, at 8 p.m. Barcelona Restaur ! 
Beak Street, London, W.1. (Off Regent S 
J_A Sai b« n and wer speaker 
GLUCK’S ‘ALCESTIS.’ a recording « ' 
recent errop I idcast pe 
ance, with Eileen er ¢ 
Nicolai Gedda. (¢ Kurt Adie 
American Emba Upp B 
Street e€ nce, I 18. ¢ 
Admission 
Re ADIN t ents, fror e P 
ohn Pe. a B Phelps P a H 
ra ar \ 1 Ta Allen Tate, Ame 
poet r . rit Profess« of | 
Universit ot Minnesota American En 
Thea Frida April 21, 630 pm. Admis- 
‘ ee 


wed Overiea 





540 








PRIVATE BANKERS 
Gross Assets exceed £2,500,000 


Are paying 74% p.a. interest on ) 
deposits for the eighth year in 
succession, with extra $% added 
annually on each £500 unit. 
Details and Audited Balance Sheet fron 
investment Dept. SR., Davies Investments Lrc 
DANES INN HOUSE, 265 STRAND, LONDON. WC2 ] 











SHOPPING BY POST 


BINOCULARS, EX. GOVT. £20 value for 
£7 15s. Perfect. 14 days’ free trial CHARLES 
FRANK LTD., Saltmarket. Glasgow Phone 
BELL 2106. 

SEA ISLAND POPLIN SHIRTS to measure, 
from 38s. 6d. Patts, size chart, from Holroyd 
and Cooper, 34 Spring Gardens, Manchester 2 


ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS. Damask 
Tablecloths, Lincheon Sets, Afternoon Tea- 
cloths, Towels, Suiting, Bed, Dress, Church 
Linens, Handkerchiefs. Catalogues from 
ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS 
9 Donegall Square South, Belfast | 
NORTHERN IRELAND 


BLUE GERANIUMS. Hardy herbaceous 
yerennials thriving outdoors all year round 
Large, brilliant blue flowers. Never need 
renewal; 35/- dozen. J. MACGREGOR, Rare 
Piant Specialist, LARKHALL, Lanarkshire 
SHIRTS TO MEASURE from 30/-. Wide 
choice of patterns from U. Garstang Ltd., 
2 Corporation Street, Blackburn. 





HOTELS 


GUIBE TO GOOD HOTELS AND INNS on 
and off the beaten track through Britain; 5/-, 
postage 6d., from Victor Hilton (SPE), Sundial 
House, Torquay. 


ACCOMMODATION 


MAINLY YOUNG professional people con- 
sult us. The right person for the right flat 
Separate flats too. Infinite care. Share-a-Flat 
Lid., 175 Piccadilly, W.t. HYD 2545 (24 
hours). 


ACCOMMODATION WANTED 


HOUSE NEEDED (on S.W. coast not too far 
from London) for SIX MONTHS, from 


August, 1961. Completely furnished, suitable } 


for yentertaining modestly. To accommodate 
parents with two daughters—aged 3 years and 
one year—(very well behaved). On Vacation 
from Kenya. Reply: Jean Wingham, ‘Specta- 
tor,” 99 Gower St., W.C.1. 

ROOMS URGENTLY required for 2 young 
men. Preferably uafurnished or part furn. 
London area. Box No. 7858. 


HOLIDAY ACCOMMODATION 


ABOVE ALASSIO. Villa and cottage among 
olive groves. Superb view, absolute quiet, good 
cooking, comfortable, simple life. 8 minutes 
bus to beach. Garage available. Demi-pension 
3,000 lire inc. Cottage {sleep 2-4) £18 a week 
MACKENZIE, CASSELLA POSTALE 12, 
ALASSIO, ITALY. ° 
COSTA BRAVA. 15-day holidays from 39 
guineas. First class hotel. Day flight. Aqualung 
diving. J. Ward, 60 Brattle Wood, Sevenoaks, 
Kent. Tel.: 53867. 

RY=, SUSSEX. Simon the Pieman Tearooms 
receive a few guests. Rye 2207. 


FAMILY 


PLANRAIING 
SR Postal Sewmice 


pook 





Write for free booklet ex- 
plaining all modern methods of Family 
Planning. Full details sent under plain 
cover by return of post. 


PREMIER LABORATORIES 
(Box 98) 333 Grays Inn Rd., London, W.C.1 


Please send your free booklet under plain cover 


POUND cccctaccosescovssscccccscececoencscoce 
PEGI ccccdacccosevevvevececscsccovesecece 


eeeesene 





TRAVEL 
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GREECE. Cambridge parties. May 16, June 
16 and thro’ the Summer. Ali are welcome. 56 
gns covers travel via Italy; food, wine; stay 
in Athens and on Island of Aegina; Deiphi. 
Mycenae, Epidaurus, Sunium. But it you want 
less, pay less il Park Terrace, Cambridge 





INVESTMENTS 


BENEFICIARIES under Wills, Trusts, Seitie- 

ments, Annuities: Sales or advances trom 53% 

arranged by Ist or 2nd Mortgage. Foster & 

ew Lid.. 26 St James's St. S.W.1. (WHI 
6t) 


7% PAID ON DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS. De- 
tails from Theo Garvin Limited. Member of 
the Industrial Bankers’ Association, 2 Dowsett 
Avenue, Southend-on-Sea 


EXHIBITIONS AND LECTURES 


AGNEW GALLERY, 43 Old Bond Street 
W.1. Drawings of ltaly by Vanvitelli. 9.30-5.30, 
Saturdays 9.30-1 


INSTITUTO DE ESPANA, 102 Eaton Square, 
S.W.1. Term commences 24th April. Classes 
and lectures on the Spanish language, literature 
and culture. Library of over 12,000 volumes. 
Courses at the Spanish universities. For full 
details apply to the Secretary. SLO 8381 


LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Sq. James 


McBéy (1883-1959) Water-Colours. MARY 
POTTER, LAWRENCE TOYNBEE—Paint- 
ings 10-5.30. Sats. 10-1 


NEW LONDON Gallery, 17-18 Old Bond St., 
W.1. 10-5. Sat. 10-12. TEN SCULPTORS and 
Paintings by TADE 

SOCIETY OF WOOD ENGRAVERS. 3ist 
Exhibition of Wood Engravings and Colour 
Prints at The Crafts Centre of Great Britain, 
16-17 Hay Hill, Berkeley Square, W.1, until 
13th May. Mon. to Fri 10-5. Sats. 10-12.30. 
Admission free 


‘THE BRITISH IMAGE OF AMERICA,’ a 
lecture by F. Bowen Evans, Research Fellow, 
Council on Foreign Relations, New York; 
former Deputy Public Affairs Officer, U:S 
Embassy, London. American Embassy Theatre, 
Upper Brook Street entrance, Wednesday, 
April 19. 6.30 p.m. Admission free 


‘THE HUMAN HEAD AND FIGURE.’ 
Paintings by Bacon, Burra, Kossoff, Freud, Le 
Brocquy, Sutherlamd, Messenger, Vaughan, 
etc., at Spode House, Hawkesyard Priory, ar 
Rugeley. Staffs, from 11th to 24th April. 


WHITECHAPEL ART GALLERY: Edmond 
Kapp: a sretrospective exhibition of paintings 
and drawings, 1911-1961. 20th April to 19th 
May inclusive. Weekdays 11-6; Sundays 2-6; 
closed Mondays. Admission free. Adjoins Ald- 
gate East Station 


SECRETARIAL SERVICES 


ACCUR. TYPING, 2/6 1,000 carbs. 6d. Jen- 
nings, 55 Brockman Rd., Folkestone, Kent. 


MANUSCRIPTS, Reports, Theses typed. Pat 
Johnson, 12 Bournemouth Rd., S.W.19, 
MOU 6136 


MSS. TYPED, 2s. 6d. 1,000 words, 6d. carbon. 
—Jarman, 59 Dalmeny Rd., Wallington, 
Surrey. Tel: Wallington 2496. 


LITERARY 


WHILE YOU ARE READING THIS students 
of more than 50 nationalities are studying 
journalism under the LSJ . . . lending point 
to the often made remark: ‘There are LSJ 
students all over the world.’ Free book from 
LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM 
(S.P.), 19 Hertford Street, W.1. GRO 8250 
ALMOST any learned and scientific journals 
bought and sold. Items such as Palmer’s Offi- 
cial index to the ‘Times,’ Nature (before 1945), 
Quarterly Review, Journal of the Royal United 
Services Institution, Journal of the Royal 
Statistical Society, Royal Society Philosophical 
Trans. and Procs, A and B, etc., constantly 
wanted. For Sale: 2,000 assorted Bibliographi- 
cal, Historical and general books at vastly 
reduced prices. No Lists. Callers only. 
Pordes, 138 New Cavendish St., London, W.1. 
MUSeum 5250 

PGEMS WANTED. Send with s.a.e. Arcadian 
Agency, Egremont, Cumberland 

SHORT STORY WRITING for Profit—The 
ideal hobby. Interesting prospectus free. The 
Regent Institute (S.85), Palace Gate, W.8 
STORIES WANTED by British Institute of 
Fiction-Writing Science Ltd Chronicle 
House, Fleet Street, E.C.4. Suitable stories are 
revised by us and submitted to editors on a 
15 per cent, of sales basis. Unsuitable stories 
are returned with reasons for rejection. Address 
your MSS. to Dept. C.23, FREE. ‘The Profes- 
sional Touch,’ concerning Courses Criticisms 
from Dept. C.23 

WRITE FOR PROFIT with the Premier School 
of Journalism Ltd. (Founded 1919), 53 Fleet 
Sireet, London, E.C.4. If you haven't earned 
your fees by the time you’ve completed the 
course you get your money back. Write for 
free copy of ‘You IN Print,’ and terms of 
Special Guarantee 





TELEVISION WRITING SCHOOL is trainin 
writers in the techniques of TV oc behalf o 
ITV companies. Let us train vou to write 
Drama, Comedy, Serials, etc. Apply: TV 
Writing School, Dept. 400, 14 Sackville Street, 
W.1, or phone REGent 0721. 





EDUCATIONAL 


BIRKBECK COLLEGE (University of London) 
Session 1961/62 begins Monday, 2nd October, 
1961. Applications are invited from (i) Part- 
time students wishing to follow evening courses 
for Internal Degrees in the Faculties ot Arts and 
Science. (ii) Full-time and pari-time students 
wishing to read for Higher Degrees or to tollow 
courses leading to M.Sc. Crystallography. and 
the Academic Postgraduate Diplomas in 
Psychology, Numerical Analysis and Statistics 
Applications for admission should be made 
before Ist June. Pamphlet and form of applica- 
tion may be obtained from the Registrar, Birk- 
beck College, Malet Street, W.C.1 

EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for Examina- 
tions—University, Law, Accountancy, Costing 
Secretarial, Civil Service, Management, Export, 
Commercial, Genera| Cert. of Education, etc 
Many (non-exam.) courses in business subjects 
Write for free prospectus and/or advice men- 
tioning exam. or subject in which interested 
to Metropolitan College. G.40. St. Albans, or 
call 30 Queen Victoria Street. E-C.4. Est 1910 
OXFORD & COUNTY SECRETARIAL 
COLLEGE.. A Comprehensive Secretarial 
Training. Prospectus, 34 St. Giles, Oxford 
POSTAL TUITION for G.C.E., London Univ 
B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ., LL.B., BD. Degree; 


Diplomas. Also for Law, Professional Exam- 


inations. Prospectus: E. Shaw Fletcher, 
C.B.E.. LL.B, Director of Studies, Dept. 
B.92. Wolsey Hall. Oxford. (Est. 1894.) 


PREPARATIONS FOR EXAMINATIONS 
U.C.C., est. 1887, provides postal tuition 
for GENERAL CERTIFICATE OF EDU- 
CATION. London, Oxford, Cambridge, 
Northern, and others, LONDON UNI- 
VERSITY ENTRANCE requirements, and 
exams for .A., B.Sc., B.Sc.(Econ.), 
LL.B., Bar (1 and If), and other exams 
Prospectus from Registrar. 
UNIVERSIT 
CORRESPGNDENCE COLLEGE 
76 BURLINGTON HOUSE, CAMBRIDGE 


THE TRIANGLE Secretarial College, 59-62 
South Molton Street, W.1. MAY 5306 (3 lines) 


SUMMER SCH@OLS 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF ART, Dartington Hall, 
20-27 July, 1961. For .people of all ages who 
wish to spend a week of their holidays paint- 
ings, dyeing and printing fabric, making pottery 
and participating in one or two special projects. 
Prospectus from the Secretary, Dartington 
Hall Arts Centre, Totnes, S. Devon. 


THE DAVIDSON CLINIC, 
EDINBURGH 
SUMMER SGHOOL—24th-28th JULY 

Subject: THE INNER WORLD—A study 
of Mental Development in Children and its 
Relationship to Meatal Health in Adults. 
Speakers: Dr. F. - Stone, Medical 
Director, ve. of Child Psychiatry, 
University of Glasgow; Professor Pickford, 

. Professor of Psychology, University 
of Glasgow, Dr. Winifred Rushforth, Dr 
Jean Biggar and members of the staff of 
the Clinic. Full particulars from The 
Secretary, 58 Dalkeith Road, Edinburgh, 9. 


UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD 
DELEGACY FOR EXTRA-MURAL 
STUDIES 


Summer School in Science 
26 July-9 August, 1961! 
to be held in Queen’s College, Oxford and 
University Science Departments. Labora- 
tory and Field Courses of Study for one 
or two weeks in Physics (Modern Physics 
and Physical Metallurgy), Biology (Micro- 
biology), Geology (The Geology of South- 
East England) and Chemistry (Molecular 
Structure); special week-end courses on 
Isotope Geology and Rodent Biology); 
and a lecture course on Physics Today. 
The courses are given by Professors and 
members of the staff of the Departments 
of Metallurgy, Geology and Mineralogy, 
Entomology, Zoology, Biochemistry, Or- 
ganic Chemistry, Inorganic Chemistry, the 
Physical Chemistry Laboratory and the 
Clarendon Laboratory, and attention is 
paid to students’ preferences in individual 
work. The programme should be of interest 
to teachers of science, scientists and tech- 
micians engaged in industry, members of 
adult classes and others who wish to extend 
their knowledge and understanding of 
Science. Fee £12 per week inclusive (re- 
duced rate for students from certain adult 
classes £9); week-end courses: Isotope 
Geology £4 6s.; Rodent Biology £5 15s. 
Brochure and applicyion form obtainable 
from the Secretary, Science Summer 
School, Rewley House, Wellington Square, 
Oxford, telephone Oxford 57203 
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CAN YOU AFFORD TO 
EDUCATE YOUR CHILDREN? 


It costs a man earning £3,000 a year 
£914 of gross income to provide 
fees of £400; and what happens if 
the parent dies? 

These problems can be solved 
lt costs you nothing to censult 

WM. BRANDTS (LIFE <: PENSIONS) LIMITED 

36, Fenchurch Street, E.C.3 
(MAN 6599 Ext 312) 














SCHOLARSHIPS 


ee ———— 
AUSTRALIAN NATIONAL 
UNIVERSITY 
Canberra 


POSTGRADUATE STUDY AND 
SCHOLARSHIPS 
Appiications are invited for enrolment 
research students Applicants should 
graduates with capacity for research The 
Institute of Advanced Studies is responsibie 
for enrolments for the Ph.D. degree and 
similar courses of research, and the School 
of General Studies for enrolments tor 
Masters’ degrees 
Some scholarships are offered by 
Institute of Advanced Studies for com 
petition among those wishing to enro! 
normally for the Ph.D. degree th 


Scholarships are tenable for two years 
initially but may be extended for a third 
year 
The scholarship allowance is £A925 per 

annum, or for scholars with approp 


medical qualifications £A1,347 per ann 
Married scholars with dependent childre 
may be granted an additional £A265 per 
annum in respect of the first child and a 
further £A80 per annum for each other 
child. A contribution to fares will be paid 
The fields of study for which provision is 
made for Ph.D. work are given below 
enrolment in particular Departments be 
at the discretion.of the Research Sct 
concerned 
INSTITUTE OF ADVANCED STUDIES 


(a) The John Curtin School of Medical 
Research Biochemistry, Experimental 
Pathology. Medical Chemistry hicro- 


biology, Physiology, Physical Biochem 
and Biological Inorganic Chemistry. Work 
is being carried out on intermediary 
metabolism, cardiovascular disease 
munology, heterocyclic chemistry, pox and 
influenza viruses, neuro-physiology, electro 
lyte regulation, hormone assay, muscle-c 
electro-chemistry, physical chemistry of 


connective tissue and proteins, and tt 
chemistry of metal chelates 
(b) The Research School of Phy 


Sciences: Astronomy, Geophysics, Nuclear 
Theore at 


Physics, Particle Physics and 

Physics. Investigations are proceeding on 
the Southern Milky Way and Magellanic 
Clouds; stellar spectroscopy; igneous 


petrology, geochemistry and isotopic age 
determinations; rock magnetism; phase 
equilibria and deformation of rocks and 
minerals at high pressures and tempera- 
tures; low energy nuclear physics involving 
work with a 12 MeV Tandem accelerato 


a 33 MeV Electron synchrotron and two 
other machines of 1 MeV and 2 MeV 
respectively; plasma physics and 10 BeV 
accelerator design and construction 


theoretical problems in nuclear, 
energy and plasma physics 
(c) The Research Schools of Socia! Science 
and Pacific Studies: Anthropology and 
Sociology (including Oceanic Linguistics) 
Demogriphy (including social and cultura 
aspects), Economics (including Economi 
History and Economic Statistics), Geo 
graphy (most branches but not at presen 
with any emphasis on soil geography and 
climatology), Modern History (particularly 
in the fields of Australia and the British 


high 


Commonwealth), Far Eastern History 
(China and Japan),* International Rela 
tions, Law, Pacific History, Politica 
Science (including Public Administration) 
Philosophy, Political and Social Philoso 
phy, and Statistics (including Mathematica 
Statistics) 
SCHOOL OF GENERAL STUDIES 


Several subjects included in (c) above and 
Botany, Chemistry, Geology, Modern Lan- 
guages, Physics, Psychology and Zoology 
*A substantial knowledge of the relevan 
language is a prerequisite 
Application forms and further particulars 
are available from the University or from 
the Secretary, The Association of Univer- 
sities of the British Commonwealth, 36 
Gordon Square, London, W.C.t. Applica 
tions should reach the University by 30th 
April or 3lst October in any year, although 
special consideration may be given to 
applications at other times. Scholarships 
may be taken up at any time after award 
subject to agreement of the Head of De 
partment concerned 
D. K. R. Hodgkin, Registrar, 
Institute of Advanced Studies 
Box 4, G.P.O., 
Canberra, A.C.T., Australia 
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